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THE NEW CODE OF RUBRICS FOR THE 
BREVIARY AND MISSAL 


Y A Motu Proprio Rubricarum Instructum, dated 25 July 

1960,1 Pope John XXIII has given to all who follow the 
Roman rite a new code of rubrics for the Roman Breviary and 
Missal. 

In this document the Pope writes of the need for a syste- 
matic ordering of the rubrics because of the corrections, 
changes and additions that have accumulated in the course of 
years. At the request of many of the bishops the late Pope 
decided that in certain respects the rubrics should be simplified, 
and this was done by a general decree (23 March 1955) of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. The following year Pope Pius 
XII, when the preparatory studies for a general liturgical 
restoration were maturing, sought the opinion of the bishops 
about the liturgical emendation of the Roman Breviary, and, 
having considered their views, decided that a general and 
systematic emendation of the rubrics of the Breviary and 
Missal should be undertaken. He committed this task to the 
special Commission of experts to whom the preparation of a 
general liturgical restoration had been entrusted. 

Pope John has now determined that the consideration of 
the basic principles for a general liturgical restoration is to be 
referred to the Fathers of the coming general] council but the 
emendation of the rubrics is not to be any longer delayed. 

Accordingly, the supreme Pontiff now publishes, approves 
of, and orders the observance of a new code of rubrics for the 
Breviary and Missal which has been prepared by the experts of 
S.R.C, and reviewed by the special Pontifical Commission 
previously mentioned. 

The new code, in three parts and with a revised calendar, is 
to come into force on 1 January 1961 for all who follow the 
Roman rite. Those who have a different Latin rite are to bring 


1 It was published in Latin and Italian in the Osservatore Romano of 28 July. 
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it into conformity as soon as possible with the new rubrics and} 
calendar in all matters not strictly proper to their rite. On thef 
same date the present general rubrics of both Breviary andj} 
Missal, with their Additiones et Variationes, the decree Cum nostra} 
of 1955 concerning the simplification of the rubrics (which has 
been embodied in the new code) and any other decrees of 
S.R.C. or replies to queries that are not in conformity with the 
new laws are all abrogated (nn. 1° and 2°). 

Knowing the tendency to avoid the observance of laws on 
the ground of custom the Pope in his Motu Proprio has included 
the most complete barrier against the operation of customs 
even “centennial and immemorial, nay the most special and 
worthy of special mention” which are opposed to the new code 
(n. 30). Not content with this there is at the end of the Motu 
Proprio another strong clause against anything contrary to its 
tenor. 

When the decree of 1955 was issued, publishers of liturgical 
books were forbidden to embody the changes made by it in any 
new edition of Breviaries and Missals—doubtless because the 
new legislation was only one provisional stage in the process of 
the liturgical reform, and also to prevent unnecessary losses to 
the publishers by the cessation of sales of the liturgical books 
then in stock—but the new legislation permits the preparation 
of new editions of the Breviary and Missal in conformity with 
the new rubrics. S.R.C. is to issue special instructions about 
this (n. 4°).1 These new editions are to be prefaced by the new 
General Rubrics and those of the Breviary and Missal respec- 
tively (n. 5°). 

All calendars and Propers—diocesan or religious—are to 
be brought into conformity with the new legislation, and 
approved by S.R.C. (n. 6°). 

The Pope finally points out that the slight abbreviation of 
the Divine Office introduced by the new rubrics should be 
compensated for by its more careful and devotional recitation; 
and urges clerics in view of the shortening of lessons from 
the Fathers to increased study of and meditation on their 
writings. 











1 These appear under the title Ordinationes ad Librorum Liturgicorum Editores in 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis of 15 August 1960, p. 732. 
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Tue ANTECEDENTS OF THE NEw CODE 


The immense task of the reform of the two chief liturgical 
| books of the Roman rite, the Roman Breviary and the Roman 
| Missal—the first part of which has taken a half a century—was 
}inaugurated by St Pius X by the Apostolic Constitution 
| Divino Afflatu of 1 November 1911. It concerned a new dispo- 
sition of the Psalter in the Breviary. The traditional principle 
had been that the entire Psalter should be recited by the 
clergy each week. This had long ceased to be the case. The 
great increase in the number of saints canonized over the 
centuries and the shorter Office appointed for the celebration 
of their feasts had brought about the frequent exclusion of the 
Sunday Office, and still more of the ferial Office, in the course 
of the year, and this meant that much of the Psalter was seldom 
or never recited. The same Offices were being constantly re- 
peated and the need for greater variety was deeply felt. 
Following the lead of the Vatican Council many of the world’s 
bishops had been petitioning the Holy See for a reform of the 
Breviary. And so St Pius X began the work by setting up a 
special commission of experts. Their task was no easy one. 
Without unduly lessening the veneration of the saints and 
without imposing on the clergy a longer Office, they had to try 
and restore the weekly recitation of the Psalter and reinstate the 
Sunday and ferial Offices, especially for the great liturgical 
seasons of Advent and Lent. In the Missal it meant not only the 
restoration of the paramountcy of the Sundays of these two 
seasons, but also the revival of the Masses of the ordinary Sun- 
days of the year, frequently displaced by feast-day Masses. 

By the Constitution Divino Afflatu the Pope abolished the old 
| disposition of the Psalter—no longer to be used after 1 January 
1913—restoring the proper disposition of the psalms through- 
out the week, and the use of the seasonal responsories for the 
Scripture occurring lessons. 

In a circular letter to the Ordinaries of the world, dated 15 
May 1912, the S. Congregation of Rites directed them to have 
the historical lessons of the feasts proper to their diocese revised 
and corrected. It added with some, but not sufficient prescience, 
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that it thought that at least a period of thirty years would bef other 
needed successfully to accomplish the reform of the Breviary. } new! 

In the Motu Proprio Abhinc Duos Annos (23 October Fe 
1913) St Pius X took the reform a step further. He began byf editic 
declaring that a long period must elapse before the full reform f distri 
of the Breviary could be carried out since it involved the re-{ with 
vision of the calendar of the Universal Church, the restoration | Afflat 
of the authentic text of the pericopes from S. Scripture } legisl 
and of the lessons taken from the writings of the Fathers} 5.R.( 
and Doctors of the Church, the correction of the abbrevi- } corre 
ated narrations of the lives of the saints, and the simpli- } typic 
fication of the rubrics. He outlined the main principles of } chap 
the reform: (a) that the Sunday liturgy was but very rarely | rubr 
to be replaced by that of a feast; (b) the reduction of octaves; } to lz 
(c) the use of the responsories of the season; (d) the limitation | Gen 
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of the translation of impeded feasts. These rules were set 
forth in detail and made operative by a general decree 
of S.R.C. of 28 October 1913. As for the Missal, it was to be 
brought into line with the reform of the Breviary in so far as 
this was necessary and possible, but no textual changes were to 
be made for the present. These two great steps of St Pius X 
were further implemented by numerous decisions of S.R.C. in 
reply to queries. 

The work of reform was interrupted by the First World 
War and its aftermath and resumed only under Pius XII. 
That great Pope of the Liturgy forwarded the reform by: (1) 
the publication of the new Latin version of the psalms by the 
Motu Proprio of 25 March 1945, In Cotidtanis Precibus; (2) the 
restoration of the liturgy of Holy Week by the general decree 
Maxima Redemptionis nostrae Mysteria and Instruction of §.R.C. of 
16 November 1955; (3) the Simplification of the Rubrics of the 
Breviary and Missal by the general decree Cum nostra of S.R.C. of | 



























23 March 1955; (4) the Instruction of S.R.C. on Sacred Music § Mi 
and S. Liturgy of 3 September 1958. All this legislation— } pal 
especially the decree of 1955—gave rise, as all new legislation, | Ger 
however carefully devised, must give rise, toa number of doubts | M 
and questions of interpretation, and up to the present time a | leg 
number of decisions—few of them made public, they were 9 ha 
nearly all private replies given to individual Ordo makers and 7 ch 
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other interested parties—have been given by S.R.C. to make the 
new rubrics clearer and more complete. 

Following the legislation of 1911 and 1913 came a typical 
edition of the Roman Breviary in 1914. In it the Psalter was 
distributed throughout the days of the week in accordance 
with the dispositions of the Apostolic Constitution Divino 
Afflatu, and there were a number of new rubrics embodying the 
legislation of the Motu Proprio Abhinc Duos Annos and the 
S.R.C. general decree of 28 October 1913. But instead of 
correcting and amplifying the General Rubrics of the previous 
typical edition of the Breviary of 1900, made up of thirty-seven 
chapters, to bring them into accordance with the reformed 
rubrics, a provisional arrangement—not intended, presumably, 
to last for forty-six years—was adopted, the addition to the 
General Rubrics of Additiones et Variationes, consisting of nine 
titles and two tables giving the classification of liturgical days 
and dealing with their occurrence and concurrence, in agree- 
ment with the reform. 

The same procedure was followed when, in 1920, the first 
typical edition of the Roman Missal following the reform, was 
published. To its general Rubrics of twenty chapters was added 


Additiones et Variationes of nine chapters to bring them into 
line with the “‘Bull Divino Afflatu and subsequent decrees of the 
S.R.C.” The work of correlating and reconciling the old and 
new rubrics was left to rubricians and compilers of Ordos. This 
task has now been done officially by S.R.C. and published by 
the Motu Proprio Rubricarum Instructum of 25 July 1960. 


Tue New LEGISLATION 


The new general Rubrics of the Roman Breviary and 
Missal are now set forth in 530 sections divided into three 
parts: (I) Rubricae generales (nineteen chapters); (II) Rubricae 
Generales Breviarii Romani (six chapters); III Rubricae Generales 
Missalis Romani (eleven chapters). The purpose of the new 
legislation—co-ordination, clarification and simplification— 
has been very cleverly accomplished. It involves no textual 
changes and scarcely any ceremonial changes, and consists 
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almost entirely—so far as the liturgical books are concerned—of havi 
eliminations. The practical consequence of this is that existing } occu 
Breviaries and Missals will remain usable until they get too old | 161- 


or worn, and can then be replaced by new editions into which 
the simplified rubrics will have been introduced. Since the 
Simplification of the Rubrics decree of 1955 was a first instal- 
ment of the Johannine reform its provisions remain almost in- 
tact in the new Rubrics. 

The chief features of the reformed Rubrics are: 


and 


The 






Some General Points 
(1) All statutes, privileges, particular indults, and customs 





of any kind, which are contrary to the new Rubrics are re- | Lot 
voked by n. 3 of the Motu Proprio. 300 
(2) Liturgical days in general are divided into four classes 
(nn. 8, g1): Sunday into two (n. 10), ferias into four (n. 27), | difl 
vigils into three (n. 29), octaves into two (n. 65) and feasts into the 
three classes (nn. 36, 91). (nr 
(3) Proper feasts are plainly classified (nn. 41-6). 
(4) The use of the liturgical calendar is set forth at length: fiec 
in general (nn. 48-58), for the Office (nn. 148-57) and for the 
Mass (nn. 274-84). siO 
(5) The liturgical seasons are clearly defined (nn. 71-7). (m 
(6) There are some new rules about the Greater and Lesser 
Litanies (nn. 80-90). pr 
(7) There is a full table of the rank and precedence of the pr 
various liturgical days (n. 91). 35 
(8) The rules for the occurrence and concurrence of these 
days are much simplified (nn. 92-105). Bl 
(9) The vexed question of the order, precedence and 
number of prayers has been solved (nn. 106-115). M 
ci 
The Divine Office Sf 
(1) The Sunday Office has been abbreviated by Matins fe) 


having only one nocturn of nine psalms and three lessons (n. 
162a). 


(2) The Office on ordinary feasts of double rite is shortened 
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having only three, instead of nine, lessons: two of Scripture 
occurring and the third the abbreviated historical lesson (nn. 
161-9, 221). 

(3) Antiphons at all Hours are to be said in full both before 
and after their psalms (n. 191). 


The Mass 


(1) The use of proper Mass formularies found only among 
the Missae pro Aliquibus Locis is allowed when required (n. 305). 

(2) A general principle is given to fix which Masses of our 
Lord or our Lady may not be said as votive Masses (nn. 308, 
309). 

(3) Votive Masses are divided into four classes with their 
different privileges (nn. 328, 341, 384, 387), and the rules for 
the saying of the prayer of an impeded votive Mass are given 
(nn. 318, 330¢, 343¢). 

(4) The rules for the number of commemorations are clari- 
fied (nn. 330b, 343b, 386b, 389b, 434, 448). 

(5) There are new rules for orationes imperatae, their exclu- 
sion (330b, 343b), their admission (386b, 389b), and limitation 
(nn. 454 599). 

(6) The rules about the order of commemorations and other 
prayers and their recitation under one conclusion with the 
prayer of the Mass are modified and clarified (nn. 330c, 343¢, 
354, 449, 451, 453, 463). 

(7) There are some changes regarding Expositions of the 
Blessed Sacrament (nn. 348, 349, 352, 353, 354)- 

(8) A parish priest is given the faculty of ordering a votive 
Mass (n. 368), or a special votive prayer (n. 460), in certain 
circumstances. 

(9) There are new rules about votive Masses for certain 
special occasions (nn. 370 sqq.). 

(10) The Nuptial Mass is raised to the rank of a votive Mass 
of the second class (n. 342l). 

(11) A votive Mass of the Immaculate Heart of Mary on 
the first Saturday of the month takes its place with the Mass of 
our Lord as High Priest on first Thursdays and the Mass of the 
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Sacred Heart on first Fridays as a votive Mass of the third class. 
(n. 385¢). 


Requiem Masses 


(12) Masses of the dead are divided into four classes, each 
with its different privileges (nn. 392-423). 

(13) The Exequial Mass may now, without indult, be a low 
Mass (n. 405), if for a reasonable cause it cannot be celebrated 
at the funeral it may be celebrated on the nearest day not 
liturgically impeded (n. 408). 

(14) The privileges of the Mass pro die obitus are clarified and 
somewhat extended (n. 412). 

(15) A daily Requiem Mass is no longer allowed once a 
week on a free day during Lent (cf. m. 423). 


Parts of the Mass 


(1) The psalm Judica is omitted when the Mass is preceded 
by certain blessings, etc. (n. 424). 

(2) The rules about the conclusion of prayers are clarified 
(nn. 436, 437, 444-5). 

(3) Commemorations that must always be made are now 
called “‘privileged”’ (n. 107); and the prayers of certain bless- 
ings and consecrations (from the Roman Pontifical) connected 
with the celebration of Mass are called “ritual prayers” (n. 


7): 

(4) The prayer for the diocesan Bishop is no longer to be 
said on the anniversary of his election, consecration and trans- 
lation, but on one only of these anniversaries on a day to be 
chosen by the bishop (n. 449). 

(5) In Masses—other than conventual or ordination 
Masses—when there are five lessons (e.g. on Ember Days) only 
the first prayer and lesson before Dominus vobiscum need be 
said (n. 468). 

(6) The homily may not be given simultaneously with the 
celebration of Mass (n. 474). 
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(7) The Creed is always said on a Sunday (even if this is 

| superseded by a feast) and is no longer said in the Mass of a 

| doctor, nor in a solemn votive Mass except of the first class 
n. 475): 

j (8) The rules for the choice of a Preface have been clarified 

' (an. 482 sqq.). 

(9) Benedicamus Domino is no longer used at the end of Mass, 
except at the evening Mass with repositio on Maundy Thursday 

| and when any procession follows the Mass (n. 507); and when 

it is used the Blessing is omitted (n. 508), so is the last Gospel 

(n. 510a). 

(10) The last Gospel is omitted at the third Mass on Christ- 
mas Day, at the Mass of Palm Sunday when the blessing and 
procession of palms preceded it, at the Mass of the Easter vigil, 
and at a Requiem Mass when the Absolution follows it (n. 510). 

(11) The medium voice in Mass has been abolished and the 
words formerly said in that voice are now said aloud (n. 511). 

(12) More detailed rules are given for the use of the solemn 
and ferial tones in a high Mass (nn. 515-16). 

(13) When Holy Communion is given within Mass—which 
is the correct time for it (n. 502)—the Confiteor and absolution 
are omitted (n. 503). 

(14) At solemn Mass the celebrant no longer says those 
parts of the Mass (e.g. the Epistle or Gospel) which are chanted 
by the sacred ministers or by a lector (n. 513f). 


The clergy of the Latin Church will undoubtedly give a 
hearty welcome to the new rubrics, not merely for the allevia- 
tions they bring by the introductions of a somewhat shorter 
Office and Mass, but still more because they clear away a para- 
sitic vegetation that had formally grown up around the Roman 
rite over the century, restore clarity and order and so contri- 
bute greatly to the simplification, clarification and intelligi- 
bility of the daily Liturgy. 

The new code will bring special pleasure to rubricians since 
it unties the knots of many difficult rubrical problems and to 
Ordo makers whose wearisome task it greatly simplifies and 
shortens. 


Our gratitude in no small measure is due to the learned 
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Council. 













of God. 


This article is more a synthesis of his findings than a 
detailed explanation of them. It is offered to those priests who 
have not the time, the opportunity, the inclination, nor even 
the physical strength to read through those ponderous tomes of 
Migne in which is stored so much of the Church’s wisdom.? 

To read St Augustine’s sermons on the Nativity is to realize 
how much the Western mind now depends for its presentation 
of the birth of Christ on St Francis of Assisi. The poverello has 
focused attention above all on the humanity of Christ, the poor, 
tiny outcast, soon to be a refugee, forced on a winter’s night to 
share a cave with the ox and the ass. St Augustine remains, 
rather surprisingly we feel, on the plane of speculation. There is 
warmth and tenderness, of course, as in all the writings of 
Augustine, but the pictorial element is almost completely lack- 
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experts of the S. Congregation of Rites whose arduous and 
patient labours over a long period have given us such an 
excellent body of liturgical law. To the new Holy Father— 
whose zeal for divine worship bids fair to establish him in 
history as the third “Pope of the Liturgy’’—our cordial thanks 
are given for accepting, confirming and putting into effect this 
new code, and for the prospect of even greater things he holds 
out to us in the liturgical work of the approaching Oecumenical 


J. B. O’ConneELL 


THE SERMONS OF ST AUGUSTINE ON THE 
NATIVITY 


O THEME so challenged and taxed the resourceful 

mind of Augustine as that of the birth of Christ. His 
understanding with its Semitic-like quality of progressing by 
parallelism, by similarities and contrasts, sought to penetrate 
this great and glorious mystery of the Enfleshment of the Son 


1 For the same reasons all references to Migne have been left out. Those who 
have leisure to follow up such references, which amount to over a hundred, and 
are to be found in several volumes, will have no need of this synthesis. 
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ing. The ox and the ass entered the presence of Christ only 
allegorically in the persons of the Shepherds and the Magi. 
These were the firstfruits of Jew and Gentile who came to a 
recognition of the Redeemer. “‘In them,” wrote St Augustine, 
referring to Is. i, 3, “the ox began to recognize its Master and 
the ass the manger of its Lord.’ Even more startling, by com- 
parison with modern devotional literature, St Joseph is not 
even mentioned. It is as if he were not there at all. 

We see then that the thought of Augustine for all its 
apparent restlessness really emerged from an immense stillness. 
Nothing could disturb his concentration on the object of con- 
templation. St Joseph’s omission is more significant than at 
first appears, especially when we consider, as we shall, the high 
honour in which Augustine held him. It was not merely 
through the exigencies of the Christmas liturgy that St Joseph 
was excluded from consideration. His exclusion, in fact, was 
not practical but speculative in origin, since he, like the ox and 
the ass, is really outside the essential character of the Incar- 
nation. Not so the Virgin Mary. She is part and parcel of the 
Incarnation, and therefore of the Creed, so too did she fill 
Augustine’s sermons; for without her not only the manner, but 


also the meaning of the Incarnation, is left unexplained. 
The Arians had maintained that God being the unbegotten 


source of all things, “‘ayévwnros dpxy’’, could not share His sub- 
stance with another, consequently that the Word did not truly 
participate in the divine nature. It was against Maximius, an 
Arian bishop, that Augustine made the following declaration: 


You must hold this as firm and certain if you want to remain 
Catholics: that God the Father begot a Son outside time, and 
made Him of a Virgin in time. The former Nativity exceedeth 
times, the latter enlighteneth times. Both Nativities are marvell- 
ous, the one without mother, the other without father. When God 
begot His Son, He begot Him of Himself, not of a Mother: when 
the Mother begot her Son, she begot Him as a Virgin, not of a 
man. Of the Father He was born without beginning: of a 
Mother He is born this day at an appointed beginning. Born of 
the Father, He made us: born of a Mother He remade us. He 
was born of the Father that we might be at all: He was born ofa 
Mother that we might not perish. 
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So the Word, through being made flesh, came into a world 
from which He had never really been absent. He had always 
been in the world by His power, and the Incarnation must be 
envisaged as a homecoming. Not of course that on coming into 
the world, He emigrated from His Father. 


When He assumed what He was not, He did not lose what He 
was. The Word indeed was made flesh and dwelt amongst us. 
But the Word was not changed into flesh, for while remaining 
the Word after taking flesh, He Who was ever invisible became 
visible and dwelt amongst us. What does it mean, amongst us? 
Amongst men. He became one among a number of men, one 
and yet unique. 


He who lies on the bosom of His mother has not left the 
bosom of His Father. St Augustine illustrated, though imper- 
fectly as he recognized, how the Word could remain with the 
Father and yet come in the flesh. For even human words, ex- 
pressed first in the silence of the mind, can be expressed out- 
wardly and so go forth to many hearers at once, and wholly to 


each. So the Word of God, Who, while remaining in Himself 
renews all things, is present to all things and yet appropriated 
by none. Can He not go forth to fructify His mother’s womb 
and yet remain with His Father? As a human word is vocalized 
and yet is not changed into its vocalization, as such a word 
stands naked to the intelligence even when it is clothed in 
sound, so the Word of God became flesh (which is the Vox Verbi) 
and yet is not changed into flesh. Rather He remains eternally 
with the Father. Whence he concludes: ““Crede Verbum totum 
in Patre, totum in utero.” 

The contrast of the divine and the human aroused all the 
passion and wonder of Augustine. He lies in the manger who 
contains the world. A woman’s lap holds Him Whom the 
heavens cannot hold. She has borne Him in whom we have 
our being. She rules our King. She nourishes our Food. How 
deep must be the humility of God for Him to ‘“‘be borne by 
hands which He Himself had fashioned, to drink at breasts 
which He Himself had filled’’, to clothe us with immortality 
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now while His mother wraps Him up in swaddling clothes and 
lays Him in a manger.! 

St Augustine saw in Christ newly born the antidote to death. 
“You would have been everlastingly dead,” he wrote, “had He 
not been born in time.’’ Christ had come to reverse the work of 
the first Adam who through his pride in wanting to be God had 
brought the curse of death. So Christ, taken from the earth as 
He was (that is, from the Virgin’s flesh), had deigned, though 
God, to become man. The second Adam was born that we 
might be reborn, became the Son of Man that we might be- 
come sons of God, and was so far from losing in the flesh His 
own immortality, that He bestowed immortality upon flesh 
itself. 

So the Lamb of God came into the world to save us from 
sin and death. If, as we read in the Apocalypse, those virgins are 
to be praised who follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth, 
what shall we say of that Virgin who preceded Him, the Virgin 
Mother of God? St Augustine repeatedly stressed the fact that 
Christ made His Mother, that He chose His Mother. He gave to 
her the privilege of remaining a Virgin while a Mother, just as 
He remained God whilst becoming a Man. In bestowing on her 
the joys of maternity He did not take from her that for the sake 
of which virgins give up all thoughts of motherhood. Indeed, 
was it likely that He Who had in others healed the nature they 
had received from Eve and kept it undefiled through virginity 
—was it likely that He would keep such a privilege and such a 
source of joy from His own Mother? In a lyrical phrase St 
Augustine spoke of Mary as: “‘concipiens virgo, pariens virgo, 
virgo gravida, virgo feta, virgo perpetua”’. 

But if Mary was granted the grace of divine maternity she 
was more blessed in receiving the faith of Christ than in con- 
ceiving the flesh of Christ. So the great slogan of Augustine 
applied to Mary, and after her to the church, was “‘virginitas 
mentis, integritas fidei’’. Faith was the first virginity to be lost 


1In a sermon once attributed to St Augustine, but erroneously, the author 
speaks in Augustinian terms of the Virgin as bearing her own Redeemer. “Give 
Him thy breast that He may feed from it, that He for thee might give His cheek to 
them to beat on it. May thy child be fed with the milk of thy breasts, that He for 
thee might even accept the draught of vinegar. May thy hands bear Him now, so 
that afterwards His hands may be nailed upon a cross for thee.” 
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in the world, and the first to be honoured by the Mother of the 
world’s Maker. 

Clearly the Virgin-birth manifests the power of God. Even 
the incredulity of heretics in this regard makes His omnipotence 
more evident to believers. But when we have said that Mary 
granted temporal substance to Christ so that He with the 
Father and the Spirit might give us eternal life; when we have 
thanked her for bringing forth Christ not for herself only but 
for the whole human race; when we have honoured her that 
she should remain a virgin before the conception, and after the 
child-bearing of the Word made flesh, have we exhausted the 
significance of the Virgin- Motherhood? 

To understand Augustine’s answer we must remember that 
for him Christ’s birth was also a marriage, and the Virgin’s 
womb the bridal chamber in which He espoused human nature. 
It was within the Virgin Mary that Christ joined the Church to 
Himself in spiritual marriage. Hence St Augustine’s constant 
use of Psalm 18, 6, in regard to the Nativity: ‘‘Procedit ut spon- 
sus de thalamo suo.” 

But St Augustine seems to say more than that, for he even 
claimed that fundamentally the Virgin-birth makes possible the 
virginal marriage of Christ and the Church. He said bluntly 
and enigmiatically: “Indeed, the Church would not be a virgin, 
except she had found the Spouse, to whom she was given, to be 
the Son of a Virgin.” 

Furthermore, Christ in guarding the corporal virginity of 
His Mother, pointed to, and symbolized that virginity in the 
Church’s heart. The phrase, ‘fides in mente, Christus in 
ventre’”’, has also a deep spiritual application to the Church. 
For “the Church imitates the Mother of her Lord, and though 
she could not be so in body, she is however in spirit both Mother 
and Virgin’’, since she too is made over to Christ the Spouse in 
the integrity of faith and hope and charity. Elsewhere St 
Augustine remarks: ‘“The Son of Holy Mary is the Spouse of a 
holy Church which He made like to His own Mother. For He 
made her [the Church] to be our mother and yet kept her a 
virgin.” Again, ‘“what Mary merited in the flesh, the Church 
kept in her heart, except that Mary brought forth one Child, 
and she brings forth many, who are to be gathered into one, by 
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| means of One [Christ]. Both conserve within them that “‘per- 
| petua integritas et incorrupta fecunditas’, since both were 
| subject to the overshadowing and fructifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit. The Church brings forth her many children in 
| baptism, as Mary brought forth Christ at Bethlehem. 

We can summarize this by saying that for Augustine the 
Virgin-Motherhood is not only a “‘privilegium”’ but also a 
“sacramentum’’,! which makes possible the great “‘sacra- 
mentum” in Christ and the Church, and prefigures the Virgin- 
Motherhood of Holy Church. 

It is good for us to see how that strong, silent, heroic person 
St Joseph was considered by Augustine, since he appears so 
much in modern devotion and preaching. We have seen that 
St Augustine did not consider him immediately in the context 
of the Nativity; he spoke of him more in his treatises on marri- 
age, in the De Nuptialibus et Concupiscentia and, when a certain 
Julianus wrote four books in opposition, in his Contra Fulianum. 
Augustine’s prime concern is to prove that the union between 
our Lady and St Joseph was a true marriage; hence his con- 
clusion that Joseph had the right to be called the father of 
Christ. 

The vows of continence taken by Mary and Joseph, far 
from breaking the bond of marriage, strengthened it. They 
were united to each other, ‘“‘non voluptariis nexibus corporum, 
sed voluntariis affectibus animorum’’. Joseph was able to ex- 
perience a supreme, incomparable joy in seeing his wife to be 
with child while remaining a virgin. Christ was the fruit of their 
common faith and mutual love. “Christ was born the Son of 
the Virgin Mary unto the holiness and love of Joseph.” 

The problem still remains, should Christ be called the Son 
of Joseph? Some said “no’’, since Joseph did not generate him. 
Augustine replied that such an opinion came from considering 
exclusively the sensual element in marriage and not the element 
of pure love. What one person desires to fulfil in the flesh, 
another desires to fulfil in the spirit. Why is it, he asked, that 
the children a man has by his wife take precedence over the 
children he has by a woman not his wife? It is not the modus 
generandi, which is common to both, but the fact that his wife’s 


1 The actual phrase is not Augustine’s. 
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love is chaste and faithful which gives precedence. Now, said 
Augustine, St Joseph received from his wife a child most 
chastely without the use of marriage at all. “Si ergo posset de 
uxore quisquam sine concubitu suscipere filios non tanto debuit 
laetius quanto est uxor castior quam diligit amplius.” 

St Augustine stresses repeatedly that both Mary and Joseph 
merited to be called the parents of Christ. A Child was born to 
them both. “‘Nasci eis etiam filius potuit sine ullo complexu 
carnali.” 

The fact that Christ is the Son of Joseph’s wife means that 
Joseph is not an outsider in the Holy Family, and a careful 
reading of the texts shows that to call Jesus the adopted son of 
Joseph does not do justice to the facts. Augustine only brought 
in the idea of adoption as a very imperfect comparison, and 
once at least he said expressly that ‘“‘Joseph is much closer to 
Christ because Christ was born of his wife than if He had been 
adopted from elsewhere’’. 

So the stature of Joseph was large in the thought of 
Augustine as the man who was the witness of the Nativity, the 
witness to the perpetual virginity of Mary and therefore the 
guarantor that Christ’s birth was miraculous. He was the man 
whom Christ called “‘father’’, and whose paternal authority 
was such that it was left to him, as the angel foretold, to impose 
the name of “‘Jesus’’. 

Finally let it be said that for St Augustine, the penitent, the 
attribute of God which shines out most in the Nativity is not 
His power, but His merciful love, always prevenient, always 
tender. If we are faithful to Him we shall ourselves one day be a 
living ‘‘Gloria in excelsis Deo”, when we are snatched up into 
the clouds with our spiritual and risen bodies to meet Christ. 
The Word was made flesh so that coming forth from His 
Mother He might find a dwelling among us. But already He has 
gone forth to the Father to prepare a dwelling for us. 
Peter De Rosa 
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THE MESSAGE OF OUR LADY OF VLADIMIR 


N RECENT months the name of Our Lady of Vladimir, the 

most venerated icon of our Lady in Russia, has begun to be 
familiar to Catholics in Europe and elsewhere. Articles have 
appeared in the Catholic Press and reproductions of the icon 
are available, well-printed in colour in three sizes, at low prices: 
the smallest size carries a prayer especially composed by 
Cardinal Cushing of Boston: 


Mary, Queen of Heaven, we honour your icon before which 
the people Russian pray. We beg of you to look with favour and 
motherly care on that great country and lead it to faith and 
friendship with us all. We are blessed to have your Russian 
image in a place of honour. We will pray to you and work with 
you for the liberation of Russia and the peace of the world. 


This prayer is a fitting introduction to a statement of the 
reasons why a number of Western Catholics look on Our Lady 
of Vladimir as an ideal focal point for prayer, thought and 
action in the spirit of the Pope’s intentions for Christian unity. 
A campaign to publicize the icon and the Eastern way of devo- 
tion to our Lady was formally inaugurated on Rosary Sunday 
when His Lordship the Bishop of Lancaster blessed a copy of 
the icon just as Cardinal Cushing had done in Boston in Sep- 
tember 1959. Though the active propagation of the devotion 
thus began in the United States, the idea and impetus came 
from a group of English Catholics. They were inspired by the 
remark of an experienced Catholic priest of the Byzantine rite, 
Fr Paul Mailleux, s.j., that though devotion to Our Lady of 
Fatima is no doubt an effective force to help Latin Catholics to 
pray for Russia, it does not attract oriental Catholics, let alone 
dissident Christians; the potentially great uniting force of a 
common deep devotion to the Mother of God is not effectively 
actualized by a modern form of image which Eastern Christians 
do not find a satisfactory vehicle for their devotion. The 
Eastern tradition of iconography expresses the faith and. prac- 


} tice of the undivided Church of the Fathers, and of the seventh 
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General Council, which defined the doctrine of the lawfulness 
of holy images—a doctrine which means much less to many in 
the modern West after four centuries of increasingly realistic 
religious art. Yet there have always been those who look to the 
icon tradition for the ideals not only of Christian art but also of 
an intimate and profoundly “incarnational” way of prayer. So 
the idea occurred—if the Eastern Christians cannot enter by 
our door, why should not we enter by theirs? A happy figure, 
for our Lady is called ““Gate of Heaven’’. East and West are not 
divided at least in love of her; we cannot let accidentals divide 
us. Why not reach out to the East in a gesture of friendship, 
joining in their devotion, which takes so authentic, traditional 
and profoundly significant a form? The advantages of the plan 
began to unfold themselves. First, in our prayers for Russia (an 
intention which surely we can never afford to let slip) we would 
be operating, so to speak, not in a vacuum, but in union with 
those who remain faithful, uncounted and unrecorded, in that 
once so Christian country. Secondly, we would at the same 
time be making an approach in mind and heart towards the 
other separated Eastern Churches, for whom Pope John XXIII 
has shown so active a concern. The Patriarch of Constantinople 
has personally shown a corresponding friendliness and desire to 
explore the way to unity, which (to make a judgement of sober 
fact) is without equal since Florence failed and Constantinople 
fell. Thirdly, as it is hoped to show below, the Eastern way of 
devotion to icons is in itself a valuable way of prayer: it was 
once the tradition of the undivided Church, and is worth re- 
learning. Fourthly, the exercise of learning an authentically 
Catholic but yet alien approach would be intrinsically valu- 
able. Our first concern in the field of Christian reunion is with 
our nearest brethren here in England. Charity begins at home; 
but the most effective first step is not always to tackle the 
biggest difficulty. The important thing is to take a first step in 
sympathetic appreciation of another point of view, and it is 
obviously easier to do this when the other point of view is very 
close. The Catholic who has learned to appreciate, however 
approximately, the Byzantine liturgy and to realize that it is 
the same in essentials as the Roman Mass, has already set his 
foot firmly outside the one-track way of prejudice. But to 
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appreciate a beautiful icon of our Lady is even easier—especi- 
ally when, for example, Our Lady of Perpetual Succour is 
already familiar in the West. 

One last advantage might well be hoped for. The plight of 
religious art at present distresses many. Some admirable experi- 
ments are being made: but it is hard not to feel that, in general, 
the ideals of Christian art have failed. When the Renaissance 
turned from a primarily symbolic to a primarily realistic style 
of religious painting, Catholic art started on the primrose path 
that led to Saint-Sulpice and the repository. No one can simply 
propose a return to the icon style—but a return to theological 
art, yes. To take one example: the theologian often sees the 
doctrine of the Sacred Heart as the core of Christology. But we 
often hear others say: “I can’t get on with devotion to the 
Sacred Heart; those dreadful pictures and statues have put me 
off for good.” The artist has failed the theologian, or, shall we 
say, the theologian has ceased to paint, to express the fruits of 
his meditations on board or canvas as well as in book and 
sermon? There was a time when “Contemplata aliis tradere”’ 
produced the paintings of Fra Angelico (and Andrei Rubler) 
as well as the Summa of St Thomas. We constantly return to the 
Fathers as to the unmuddied stream nearest the source. Have we 
returned enough to study, and pray before, the art of the Fathers? 


The word “icon” probably most often suggests a wooden 
board bearing strange, elongated figures in stilted postures, 
their faces dark with ancient varnish, and the original ground 
often covered with tawdry metal. None of this is essential. An 
icon is a holy image. The subjects treated are substantially the 
same whether executed in mosaic or fresco on a church wall or 
vault, or on the great iconostasis or chancel screen separating the 
sanctuary from the nave, or on a portable panel in the corner 
of a living-room. In the classical period following the “triumph 
of Orthodoxy” in 843 (especially in the tenth to the twelfth 
centuries) a comprehensive scheme was worked out which 
turned the entire interior of a church into a harmonious unity 
of icons, symbolizing the whole dispensation of our salvation 
and sanctification, from the awful majesty of Christ Pantokra- 
tor in the topmost cupola down to the homely saints, friends of 
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the poor Christian people, almost on the level with the wor- 
shippers themselves, who would be rapt up by the liturgy and 
the icons alike to a vivid sense of being fellow-citizens of 
the saints and fellow-worshippers with the angels. The finest 
remaining monument of this ‘architectural’? iconography, 
though not in its primitive condition, is St Mark’s, Venice: the 
purest examples are the monastery churches of Dafni near 
Athens and of St Lukas Stiriotis in central Greece. 

To turn to panel-icons, as being nearer the particular sub- 
ject of this article, these have developed since the same period, 
to serve the purposes of devotion in processions and in private 
use. The holiest icon in Rome, Our Lady Salus Populi Romani, 
kept in St Mary Major, has been carried in procession in times 
of plague and danger by Popes from St Gregory the Great to 
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merely symbolic, like the Fish, the Dove and the other subjects 
dear to the catacomb painters: but the treatment of the figures 
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usually diverges from naturalism in distinct ways and for 
distinct reasons. In the classical Byzantine period we find at the 
same time a religious iconography which is static and non- 
naturalistic and a secular art (for example in the mosaics of the 
Imperial Palace) which shows that the skill of the earlier 
Empire had not declined. To understand an icon, then, we 
must not only look at it as a picture (which it is), but we must 
expect to find a theological meaning in it. In the West the 
popular approach to statues does not go far beyond keeping 
them as “reminders”, like photographs on the mantelpiece: 
though we do go further, in that we burn candles and pray 
before statues, the West has generally lost the essential point of 
the ancient devotion to images, namely that an image blessed 
and set up by the Church is a sacramental and it is to be used 
accordingly. Eastern writers even speak of a “presence” in the 
image. To us this is a strong expression, hardly to be allowed 
outside of sacramental theology in the strict sense: but it is 
worth investigating this development of doctrine which took 
place when East and West were still one. 

It is a commonplace that the impetus to develop Christian 
theology and practice often comes from attacks on the faith. 
Where attacks are felt less, doctrine may develop less. It is 
evident that eucharistic theology, and especially eucharistic 
devotion beyond the liturgy of the Mass, have developed far 
more in the West, where Catholic orthodoxy has been attacked 
since Berengarius, than in the East, which has never experi- 
enced an attack on Catholic faith in the Real Presence, and 
consequently remains in a more “‘primitive”’ state as regards 
eucharistic devotion. With the doctrine relating to holy images 
the position is reversed. The iconoclast attack took place in the 
East, and its repercussions on the West were political rather 
than doctrinal. Doctrinally the veneration of images never be- 
came a live issue in the West. Even in the sixteenth century, 
though the Catholic Church faced an even more violent icon- 
oclasm, this was not the point of controversy: there were bigger 
things to defend. Yet it is still valuable to remind ourselves 
what was at stake in the eighth and ninth centuries. 

There is little doubt that the popular use of images needed 
purifying when Leo the Isaurian came to power, and a service 
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was certainly done to the Church in that the struggle caused 
her to draw clearly once and for all the line, often obscure in 
popular religion (as Newman observed), between superstition 
and a lawful use of material aids. But the iconoclast movement 
(connected as it was with Cappadocia and Armenia, where the 
quasi-Manichaean Paulicians were strong) soon revealed more 
than reforming zeal, and the iconodule leaders, St John 
Damascene and St Theodore the Studite, showed clearly that 
what was at stake was the whole sacramental principle, the 
doctrine that the divine has entered, penetrated and raised up 
the material and visible: the attack on holy images was hitting 
ultimately at faith in the Incarnation. The Word was made 
flesh, a real human baby of a real human mother. His divine 
power worked through His material body, and in that body He 
died for us on a wooden cross. He founded His Church to have 
a visible, verifiable unity, not only of the spirit but of the kiss of 
peace and the common cup. He determined that the central 
ministrations of His divine human economy in the world 
should use material means: water and oil, bread and wine, 
raised by the divine Word to be instruments as truly as His 
earthly body. 

In this broad, sacramental and “Incarnational’’ vision, 
images clearly have a lawful place. All human expression uses 
imagery in some form, and God in His revelation has used 
human expressions. His word to us is divine, as being His, yet 
human as being expressed in human language. God has taken 
up our words, made only for weak and earthly things, and has 
applied them to Himself: He has told us that He is Father and 
Mother, that His bowels yearn with love, that His anger is 
terrible. The anthropomorphism of the Bible is essential, in- 
dispensable, irreducible. Anything less would show God as less 
than personal: and above all since the Incarnation, it is a less 
dangerous error to think of God as too like to us, than to make 
Him too distant. 

St John Damascene also calls on a typically Byzantine onto- 
logical conception. If a single word had to be chosen to charac- 
terize Byzantine civilization, it would be “Hierarchic’’. Its 
characteristic monuments are the Book of Ceremonies of Constan- 
tine Porphyogenitus, the Caelestis Hierarchia of Pseudo-Denis 
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and the Homilies in defence of the Holy Images of St John Damas- 
cene. All reality is a hierarchy of images. God the Father alone 
reflects no other, and has only one image, the Son (Col. I. 15-16, 
Heb. i, 3). “In Him all things were made” (Jude i, 3): the Son 
is the Archetype of all creation. In Him (for all good Platonists 
at least), subsist the divine “Ideas” which created things imi- 
tate by participation. Everything on earth is thus an obscure 
image of its creator, which should lead the mind up to Him. 
Man, the creature in the image of God par excellence, also has the 
power of making images, which as things are in the common 
order of creatures, but as images play a special part in the hier- 
archy of meaning, analogous to God’s revealed Word in Holy 
Scripture. 

One need not be a stubborn Platonist to appreciate the 
grandeur and essentially Christian quality of this vision, which 
might be called a sacramentalist ontology, when it is remem- 
bered that God’s power, pouring down like the sun’s rays, 
suffuses the whole of creation. He who has become incarnate 
through a human soul and body and, in an analogous sense, 
has made His Word “incarnate” in human language and in 
material elements—surely it is fitting that He, through His 
Church, should also use images as helps to us who are on the 
frontiers of spirit and matter. 

Where an image is blessed and proposed by the Church, it 
can be approached as a sacramental, efficacious no doubt only 
ex opere operantis, but yet a place where encounter with God may 
be more confidently expected. We may approach the fulness of 
Eastern doctrine on this at the one point where our practice 
remains primitive—the veneration of the Cross on Good 
Friday, a rite which both in its actions and in its musical ex- 
pression (as Dr Wellesz has shown) shows its Eastern origin. 
Once the cross has been unveiled, it receives the veneration 
normally accorded to the Blessed Sacrament. When we go up 
to kiss the feet of the image, we have no doubt that we are using 
the material thing to express that worship which we want to 
offer Him: it is a door through which we enter into personal 
contact, and we hear the piercing words which He speaks to 
each and all of us: ““Popule meus, quid feci tibi? aut in quo con- 
tristavi te? Responde mihi.” 
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For the Eastern Christian, every blessed icon offers this 
opportunity for meeting. If we find it less happy to speak of a 
“presence” in a material icon, we may think of it rather as a 
veiled window (as Mgr Knox said so beautifully of the Blessed 
Sacrament) which, by the Church’s blessing and the experience 
of the faithful, offers a special hope of personal contact. It is for 
this reason that in Eastern icons the eyes of all but unessential 
personages are always facing the beholder. It is especially on the 
eyes that the devout Christian will fix his gaze as he stands 
motionless in the candlelight, in a prayer which is probably 
beyond words, unless he is repeating the “Prayer of Jesus’, 
*‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me a sinner’. 
But with words or without, the icon liberates him from distract- 
ing activity: it helps him to focus his spiritual aim in a relaxed 
and simplified unity. It is not necessary to point out the advant- 
ages of this way of prayer to those who are tired in body and 
mind, or who have come to the end of their power to meditate 
discursively. 


Our Lady of Vladimir is an icon which has been approached 
in this spirit by great and small for over seven centuries. Even 
in a printed reproduction the eyes, brooding and tenderly 
appealing, will draw anyone who looks for long. This icon is of 
the type called in Greek Eleousa, “the compassionate one”, and 
in Slavonic Umilyenie, ‘“Tenderness”. This name expressed the 
chief meaning, but our Lady’s face is so sad, and the divine 
Child is hugging her so urgently, that we may suppose that this 
icon contains implicitly the thought of the Passion, as the icon 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, with the angels offering the 
instruments of the Passion, expresses it explicitly. 

The Child Jesus looks not at us (though, according to rule, 
His eyes are both visible) but at His Mother, in urgent yet 
trustful appeal. His upturned face has an unearthly light on it. 
His features are, perhaps, less attractive to us than in an Italian 
painting: the artist has tried to express maturity rather than 
babyhood. But Mary is looking over His head: looking, no 
doubt, into the future and dimly guessing at that other embrace 
beneath the Cross. Yet we too are in her line of vision, and 
there is recognition as well as meditation in her eyes. She draws 
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close her baby son, but she knows that He has made us one in 
Himself. She reveals herself as the merciful Mother of the 
Mystical Body. 

Traditionally the icon was brought from Constantinople to 
Kiev in the middle of the twelfth century. From that time, first 
in Vladimir, then (from 1395) in Moscow, the icon has been 
the Palladium of Christian Russia, the rallying-point of resist- 
ance to the Tartars, the sacred pledge of the Tzars’ coronation 
oath, the shrine of patriotism and the refuge of the poor. At last, 
in 1919, the Communists removed it from its place in the 
Cathedral of the Assumption in the Kremlin and, in the name 
of scientific research, stripped away the rich ex votos of the 
centuries, for the art historians to work down to the original 
picture. But perhaps in her impoverishment Our Lady of 
Vladimir (or, as the Russians now say, of Moscow) is loveliest 
of all. The icon hangs in the Tretyaleov gallery, and it is not 
merely as an historic picture that it still draws faithful crowds. 

It is to this icon that devotion is being propagated in the 
West. The reasons were given at the beginning of this article. It 
is hoped that many will come to love the icon and pray before 
it, for the sake of Russia and for Christian unity but also for our 
own sakes. Where it is exhibited, in home or church or school- 
room, it will draw comment which may start something, with 
our Lady’s blessing. An instance occurred recently. A lady con- 
nected with this work had occasion this year to meet some 
Russian clergy who were over in England visiting Anglican 
leaders. The Russians were overwhelmed with joy and emotion 
to find Western Catholics sharing their dearest devotion. They 
accepted with deep gratitude copies of the printed reproduc- 
tions, such as cannot be circulated in Russia. Their communist 
interpreter gave up in disgust: he did not even know the words 
to transmit this extraordinary encounter. But the gesture of 
friendship from the West had opened a door in hearts full of 
suspicion. How could it not, when Mary is the Gate of Heaven? 

RoBERT MuRRAY, S.J. 
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ENGLISH SPIRITUAL WRITERS 
xx11. AELFRIC OF EYNSHAM 


LTHOUGH overshadowed by the more eminent names 

of St Bede the Venerable and King Alfred the Great, 
Aelfric of Eynsham was the greatest of the late Old English 
scholars, Not much is known of his personal history. Born 
about A.D. 955, he was educated as a monk at Winchester under 
St Ethelwold, of whom he afterwards wrote a Latin biography, 
and thus came under the influence of the monastic revival 
associated with the names of St Dunstan and his friends. He be- 
came Abbot of Cerne Abbas, Dorset, in 987, of Eynsham near 
Oxford in 1005, and died probably between 1020 and 1025. 
Throughout this most troublous period in his country’s story, his 
life was devoted to the study and exposition of spiritual doc- 
trine, with the singlehearted aim of promoting sound religion 
among his fellow-countrymen. 

He wrote during the reign of Ethelred the Unready, that 
worst period of the Danish invasions, of political and military 
disaster and confusion. The first volume of his Homilies dates 
from 991, the year of the Battle of Maldon; the second from 
994, for which we find the following entry in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle: 


In this year came Anlaf and Swegen to London on the 
Nativity of St Mary with four and ninety ships. And they were 
fighting hard against the town, and sought to set it on fire. But 
there they suffered more harm and evil than they ever weened 
that the citizens of any town could have done to them. Yea, the 
Holy Mother of God showed on that day to the citizens the 
gentleness of her heart, and saved them from their foes.? 


But to all these things the homilist makes but one solitary 
allusion in his letter to Archbishop Sigeric: “And although 


1 Retain our Lady’s birthday; for the year read 1940; double the number of 
vessels, not from the sea but from the air; for Olaf Tryggvason and Sweyn Fork- 
beard substitute Hitler and Goering. 
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terrified by the many violent deeds of the hostile raiders, after 
we had sent your Holiness the aforesaid book, yet, not wishing 
to be found lying promisers, we have completed this work in a 
sorrowing spirit.” Not even the onslaughts of the wild Norse- 
men should turn him from his task. 

Aelfric’s importance in the history of English spirituality is 
less as an original thinker than as a providential and very 
capable agent in continuing and popularizing in English the 
type of work St Bede had done in Latin. His literary achieve- 
ment is not so much brilliant as practical, evoked by the 
necessities of the time, executed with conscientious care and in 
fact comparable with that of Bishop Challoner some eight 
centuries later. Both men were labouring to bring Christian 
instruction within the reach of people who sorely needed it but 
who for one reason or another could not have recourse to such 
sources as the Fathers and the hagiographers; their influence 
in either case was not merely defensive but also formative, 
establishing a recognizable quality in English piety which per- 
sisted for long after their own day. 

Aelfric’s writings were designed expressly for the lower 
clergy and the people at large, and it was just those classes 
whose religious instruction and spiritual life would presumably 
have suffered even more seriously than they actually did from 
ignorance and neglect after the Norman Conquest and the 
consequent eclipse of English learning, had it not been for the 
survival of such aids as his solid, practical and easily intelli- 
gible doctrinal instructions. 

But like King Alfred himself, Aelfric never for a moment 
considered that the ability to read translations in English was 
an adequate substitute for a Latin education. Hence in later 
years he set to work to compile the first formal Latin grammar 
in the English language together with a Colloquium—a charm- 
ing little series of Latin-English dialogues for the help of young 
scholars—‘“‘to get both languages into your heads,” he says, 
“before you can advance to higher studies”. There was nothing 
novel in the idea that young Englishmen should learn Latin; 
they had been doing so, after one fashion or another, for four 
centuries. The innovation lay in producing an English text- 
book to make the business easier for all concerned. This 
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apostolic zeal. 


Whence [he asks in the Preface to the Grammar] shall there 
come wise teachers among God’s people, unless they learn in 
youth? and can the faith prosper, if learning and teachers perish? 
Therefore God’s servants and ecclesiastics must earnestly be 
warned, for fear that in our days sacred learning should grow 
cold or perish, as it happened among the English people a few 
years ago, so that no English cleric could write or understand a 
letter in Latin, until Archbishop Dunstan and Bishop Ethelwold 
restored learning in the monasteries. 


To his mind, the scholar’s duty is obvious: 


It behoves every man who possesses any accomplishment to 
utilize it for other men, and entrust to some other man the 
pound that God has entrusted to him, so that God’s treasure 
may not lie idle, and he may not be called a worthless servant 
and be bound and thrown into darkness, as the holy gospel says. 
It becomes young men to learn wisdom and it becomes the old 
to teach knowledge to their juniors, because through learning is 
the faith made fast. And every man who loves wisdom is happy, 
and if he who can do so will neither learn nor teach, then his 
understanding grows cold in regard to holy lore, and so by little 
and little he departs from God. 


That the Grammar met a real need is shown by the fact that it 
continued to be copied and presumably used until at least the 
end of the twelfth century. 

Aelfric, in other words, was a born teacher—one of the race 
of English schoolmasters—with the highest conception of his 
vocation and responsibility. The boy-pupils represented the 
hope of the future. As first aid, so to speak, for the urgent 
necessities of the present, he had already, as stated, translated 
“two books in eighty sections”, for whose understanding 
“grammar’’ he considers “‘is the key”. 

Not only did he summarize the Regularis Concordia, translate 
into English the Heptateuch and various other portions of the 
Old Testament, and write pastoral letters for bishops and Scrip- 
tural commentaries for intellectually minded lay friends, but 


laborious elementary undertaking was simply an exercise of 
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| he also compiled in his native tongue a volume of Lives of the 
Saints (some time before a.p. 998) and two sets of Catholic 
| Homilies or sermons suitable for delivery on the Sundays and 
| chief feasts of the liturgical year. It is upon these last that his 
; claim to a place among English spiritual writers mainly rests. 
| Although not the first in the field, his work has thrown that of 
| other homilists into the shade through sheer superiority of 
} matter and style. 

“Very many I know in this country,” he says simply, “more 
learned than I am, but God manifests His wonders through 
whom He will.” 

In a dedicatory epistle to Archbishop Sigeric (couched as a 
matter of course, in contrast with the usage of our enlightened 
age, in careful Latin), he states that the task of translating from 
Latin writers into our everyday tongue has been undertaken 
for the edification of the simple who know only their own 
language (simplicem Anglicam), the more easily to reach their 
hearts, for the good of their souls. He has hastened to compile 
the book not with garrulous wordiness and unfamiliar terms 
but “‘puris et apertis verbis linguae hujus gentis”’, desiring rather to 
profit the hearers by straightforward speech than to be praised 
for the composition of elaborate discourses, which in his ignor- 
ance he had never learnt. He submits the work to the Arch- 
bishop’s authority, begging him not to spare correction if 
needed (quia malo apud Benignitatem tuam reprehendi quam incauta 
seductione apud inscios laudart), but to read it carefully through 
and decide whether it is fit to be given to the Catholic faithful 
or merely to be thrown away. 

His purpose is explained in English prefaces to each volume: 


I Aelfric, monk and mass-priest, although more weakly than 
is fitting for such orders, was sent, in King Ethelred’s day, from 
Bishop Aelfeage, Ethelwold’s successor, to a minster which is 
called Cernel, at the prayer of Aethelmaere the thane, whose 
birth and goodness are known everywhere. Then it occurred to 
my mind, I trust through God’s grace, that I would turn this 
book from the Latin language into the English tongue; not from 
confidence of great learning, but because I have seen and heard 
of much error in many English books, which unlearned men, 
through their simplicity, have esteemed as great wisdom: and I 
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regretted that they knew not nor had not the evangelical doc- § style 
trines among their writings, those men only excepted who knew f gran 
Latin, and those books excepted which King Alfred wisely gible 
turned from Latin into English, which are to be had. For this pass: 
cause I presumed, trusting in God, to undertake this task, and pow 
also because men have need of good instruction, especially at F jeve 
this time, which is the ending of the world. taal 
The scope and use of the series is duly set forth. He has te 
taken his materials, he tells us, from highly venerable doctors : 7 ; 
whose authority is gladly accepted by all Catholics, namely oa 
from Augustine of Hippo, Jerome, Bede, Gregory, Smaragdus f . ‘ 
and sometimes Haymo. Occasionally he has abridged and re- iH , 
written: i . 


We have expounded not only treatises on the Gospels, but 
also the Passions or Lives of the Saints, for the profit of the un- 
learned of this people... . 





age 
I have set down the matter which I have translated in two oid 
books; because I thought it were less tedious to hear, if the one M:z 
book were read in the course of one year and the other in the fon 
year following. In each of these books there are forty discourses, lo 
without the preface, but they are not all taken from the Gospels, - 
but are very many of them gathered from the life or passion of - 
God’s Saints, of those only whom the English nation honours ha 
with feast days. Before each discourse we have set the argument ort 
in Latin. ... he 
ins 
Faced with a thousand-year-old collection of homilies in an 
unfamiliar and unclassical tongue, one’s first impulse probably pa 
is to dismiss the whole thing as merely a musuem piece, a Di 
literary curiosity, quaint and outlandish, possibly interesting to Fe 
specialists but certainly of no profitable application in the world th 
today. Bygone sermons can be so very dull. It is to be noted, by 
however, that this particular work continued to be used and di 
copied, up and down the country, for about two centuries, and sk 
therefore presumably had some real usefulness or some popular al 
appeal, 
The Catholic Homilies, written in the pure Late West Saxon tr 
which was the King’s English of his time, have been termed a 


“the classic example of Anglo-Saxon prose”. Aelfric’s prose 
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| style, disciplined but never distorted by his training in Latin 
| grammar, is easy, cultured, straightforward and readily intelli- 
| gible. Occasionally he blossoms into elaborately rhythmed 
| passages heightened by alliteration (a device which still has 
power to rouse an English ear), though even then the sense is 
| never made to suffer for the sake of the sound. Otherwise it is 
| laudably devoid of rhetorical flourishes, a thoroughly good un- 
pretentious medium for his message, and at times delightful in 
its clear and simple phrasing. For instance, John the Baptist, 
we are told, went before Christ ‘‘as the beadle before the judge”’. 
In the Christmas scene, ‘“Then saw she (Mary) the child lying 
in the bin, where the ox and the ass usually seek food.” As for 
Herodias—‘‘Verily there is no worm-kind nor wild beast-kind 
like in evilness to an evil woman.” 

Although the Faith remains ever essentially the same, its 
external manifestations may vary considerably from age to 
age, and a modern Catholic would probably find it hard to re- 
capture the religious atmosphere of a thousand years ago. The 
Mass and the Sacraments were there of course, but most of our 
familiar devotional practices and many of our well-worn theo- 
logical terms simply did not exist. Nobody had invented the 
Penny Catechism or discovered the formal Meditation, nor 
had the master-mind of St Thomas Aquinas reduced to an 
orderly synthesis the components of Christian doctrine. What 
help had the average tenth-century Englishman towards learn- 
ing and practising his faith? 

Aelfric’s method of tackling the problem is liturgical and 
patristic, based on the Holy Scriptures, the Missal, and the 
Divine Office, as explained and interpreted by the Latin 
Fathers. His outlook in fact has much in common with that of 
the modern liturgical movement. The people were to be taught 
by the parish clergy, expounding the materials directly at their 
disposal. Truths of faith carefully set forth and rightly grasped 
should of themselves prompt in their hearers devotion and 
amendment of life. 

The two volumes of Homilies are uniform in matter and 
treatment. Each is arranged according to the liturgical calendar 
and covers the main requirements of the year’s pastoral in- 
struction. In addition to discourses for the greater festivals such 
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as Christmas and Easter, provision is made in each for some 
fourteen or fifteen Sundays throughout the year, for the prin- f 
cipal feasts of our Lady, the feasts of several apostles and other 
well-known saints, the Finding of the Cross, the Greater 
Litanies, and sundry liturgical landmarks both major and 
minor, and for formal teaching on the Creed, the Paternoster, 
and the general obligations of a Christian. The second volume 
also includes discourses for a series of Common Offices. 

From his own words in the Preface it is clear that although 
displaying great skill and ingenuity in the choice and arrange- 
ment of his materials, Aelfric would have been the last to claim 
originality for his work. His aim, humbly and faithfully carried 
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out, was to transmit to others what he had himself received. In | Tri 
this as in other ways he was in his own lesser degree directly § anc 
in the tradition of St Bede—at once thoroughly patristic and § the 
thoroughly English. His discourses are permeated with the — Ch 
spirit and teaching of the Latin Fathers, the predominant in- § de: 
fluence being that of St Gregory the Great, whose Homilies J Ju 
furnish most of the materials for the Sunday sermons. St Bede | mc 
contributes the story of St Gregory, of St Cuthbert and of § as 
Drihthelm’s vision, besides several more directly homiletic § jn 
portions. Traces of St Augustine may be detected here, there § jn 
and everywhere. St Jerome’s Ecclesiastical History gives the § wt 
history of the Holy Cross; and there is even one reference to “a § sy 
wise doctor named Amalarius, who wrote a book on ecclesi- po 
astical customs”. Otherwise the sermons for Saints’ days (a 

curious assortment, including not only several of the apostles J se, 
but also such remote heroes as SS Alexander, Eventius and we 
Theodulus and the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus) are usually § |e 
taken from their anonymous legends, with the addition of § tic 
suitable moral considerations; the life of St Martin is from Q 
Sulpicius Severus, that of St Benedict simply an abridgement th 
from St Gregory’s Dialogues, the account of St Fursey’s visions § x 
of purgatory and judgement (the first of a series which was to 

include The Divine Comedy and The Dream of Gerontius) from a gi 





legend now enshrined in the Bollandists (January, vol. II). And 
so forth. 

This list of sources, which illustrates the range of the author’s 
reading in his so-called Dark Age, in no way detracts from the 
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value of his book, which is closely packed with lively narrative 
and solid orthodox doctrine from one end to the other. In 
places, indeed, it exhibits an astonishing likeness both to parts 
| of Abbot Guéranger’s Liturgical Year, compiled by a French 
Benedictine nearly goo years later, and to the still more recent 
| Church’s Year of Grace by Dr Pius Parsch. 
The general arrangement affords plenty of scope for lessons 
| in Old as well as New Testament history, Christian doctrine 
and conduct—the moral theologian is notably in evidence—rites 
and ceremonies and their practical applications either direct or 
under the form of allegory. Deceptively casual in appearance, 
the compilation comprises good clear teaching on the Holy 
Trinity, the Creation, the Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection 
and Ascension of our Lord, the Holy Ghost and His seven gifts, 
the Mass and Holy Eucharist, the Old Testament types of 
Christ, our Lady and the apostles, the commandments and the 
deadly sins, the Church and the Mystical Body, the Last 
Judgement, the duties and responsibilities of a Christian in 
more or less detail—in short, approximately all that a Christian 
as such would ordinarily need to know and to do, though not 
in tabular form. Any gaps in the one volume would be supplied 
in the other and covered in the two years’ course; and anybody 
who took the book thoroughly to heart would certainly be 
sufficiently instructed in Christian doctrine for everyday pur- 
poses. Anyone so minded could find a meditation in every line. 
A detailed study of the use to which Aelfric has put the 
second and third nocturn lessons of the Divine Office and the 
works from which they are taken would be altogether too 
lengthy, though it might give a hint of the homiletic potentiali- 
ties of a source not too frequently drawn upon in modern times. 
Quite a number of the Sunday Gospels and homilies, especially 
those from St Gregory, were of course much the same then as 
now and may readily be recognized in their Old English form. 
Perhaps a clearer impression of his best efforts could be 
gained from the fine discourse on the Nativity with which the 
second volume opens. After briefly stating the temporal and 
eternal generation of Christ, the preacher sets forth clearly and 
simply the theological doctrine of His earthly birth for our re- 
demption of the Virgin Mother, whose perpetual virginity 
Vol. xLv 2U 
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was prefigured by the blossoming of Aaron’s rod. Mentioning } 
the four kinds of human generation (i.e. of Adam, of Eve, of f 
mankind in general, and of Christ), he speaks of our Lady’s f 
virginity, adding the analogies of the honey-bee and of Holy 
Church, our virgin-mother through the rite of baptism. He f 
next shows how the Old Testament prophecies of Abraham, f 
Jeremias, Micheas, Isaias, Ezechiel and Daniel are fulfilled in f 
Christ, explains the name Christ, our Lord’s anointing, and 
the Christian’s hallowing through oil, and deals in a full and 
methodical fashion with the prophecies of Christ’s life and 
death to be found in the Scriptures and in connexion with the 
names of Sibylla and of Nabuchodonosor. The story of the 
three youths in the fiery furnace is recounted and ingeniously 
applied to complete this section. The whole discourse con- 
cludes with a reminder of the faith, love, joy and good works 
which should be the outcome of such a feast, the dignity of our 
Lady and an exhortation to invoke her intercession. Not many 
Christmas sermons in these days would be so comprehensive 
and thoroughgoing. 

This bald summary, while conveying no idea of the manner 
of Aelfric’s preaching as distinct from its matter, does at least 
bring out clearly the contrast between his handling and that of 
the school of eloquence which became popular among preachers 
later in the Middle Ages. His material is drawn directly from 
Scripture and tradition; the treatment is almost purely objective 
and expository; the discourse, though carefully prepared, has 
seldom a formal symmetrical plan; the tone though earnest is 
calm, one might say detached, and there is no trace whatever 
of philosophical subtleties or of the invective, afterwards so 
common, which makes, for instance, Archbishop Wulfstan’s 
“Sermo ad Anglos” such a blistering castigation of national 
shortcomings. Nor, despite the imminent approach of the 
dreaded millennial year, does he resort to the apocalyptic 
fulminations and threats of impending retribution which take 
so prominent a place in that prelate’s harangues to his erring 
flock. 

Aelfric breathes a different atmosphere; his approach is in- 
comparably more winning and attractive. Not that he was un- 
aware of, or indifferent to, the sins and weaknesses of both 
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clergy and laity and the need for improvement in life and 
doctrine. On the duty of preaching, for instance, he says: 


Ever should the lay folk desire, and pray to God, that He 
provide them good teachers, who by salutary instruction may 
stimulate them to the everlasting life. . . . If the priest cannot say 
a homily to the lay folk, he should at least through the innocence 
of his life set them a good example. . . . The teacher who under- 
takes preaching should not busy himself with worldly things and 
neglect God’s service. It befits him to feel anxious how he may 
gain to God the souls of many men by evangelic lore, not how 
many he may draw to himself by his power. . . . A good messen- 
ger should not preach in order that he may here receive a tem- 
poral reward, but should receive sustenance for his preaching, 
that he may not faint at his preaching... . 


And elsewhere: 

‘*‘Laymen require that teachers should impart to them the 
evangelical lore that they have learned in books, so that men 
should not err through ignorance.” 

This is sufficiently plain and pointed; and occasionally he 
deals with certain vices in more detail. But his tone is always 
gently persuasive rather than peremptory, free from anger, 
ever anxious to obviate boredom, completely self-effacing, and 
in fact, for the work of a youngish man, remarkably mature. 
Never does Aelfric obtrude himself between his message and 
its hearer, for whom on the contrary he provides every help in 
the way of explaining unfamiliar terms and difficult doctrines, 
e.g. “Water-vessels are called hydriae, because in the Greek 
tongue water is called ‘ydor’”’; and he proceeds to give the 
use of the stone pots. Speaking of St Benedict and the multipli- 
cation of the oil, he says: “Because they eat oil in that country 
with their food as we do butter.”’ On the feast of Easter he tells 
his readers: ‘“This tide is in the Hebrew tongue called Pascua, 
that is in Latin Transitus and in English Passover (Faereld), 
because on this day God’s folk passed from the land of Egypt 
over the Red Sea, from thraldom to the promised country,” 
and draws the appropriate moral. In narrating the Passion: 
“Wise men have reckoned a legion at 6000, and twelve legions 
are 72,000. So many angels might easily have defended Christ 
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against those inhuman ones with heavenly weapons; if he would 
not voluntarily have suffered for us.” 

It is probably this very solicitude to convey his lesson in- 
telligibly, coupled with the limitations of the vernacular, that 
is responsible for some rather strange language in a passage in 
the Easter homily “On the Sacrifice” which at first sight 
suggests some haziness, to say the least, in his doctrine on the 
Holy Eucharist, and has even been hailed by certain Protestant 
divines as embodying their own views—an idea which would 
have horrified Aelfric. The crucial sentences run as follows: 


In kind it is corruptible bread and corruptible wine; and 
according to the power of the divine word it is in sooth Christ’s 
body and His blood; not, however, in bodily guise, but after a 
ghostly manner. Truly, the body in which Christ suffered was 
born of the flesh of Mary, with blood and bone, with skin and 
sinews, with many limbs, and a reasonable soul giving life to it, 
and His ghostly body, which we call the housel, is gathered of 
many corns, without blood and bone, limbless and soulless; and 
therefore we are to understand nothing therein after a bodily, 
but everything is to be understood after a ghostly manner. ... 
Many receive that holy body, yet it is whole in every particle 
by ghostly mystery. ...In sooth it is, as we have already said, 
Christ’s body and blood, not after a bodily but after a ghostly 
manner. ... 


The rest is quite plain and orthodox. Lingard, in his History 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church (vol. 2, p. 408), examines this passage 
and shows that it is in fact capable of a perfectly orthodox inter- 
pretation; and other parts of the same sermon, taken with his 
statements up and down the rest of the work, make it clear that 
Aelfric was as loyal to tradition on this point of doctrine as on 
any other. We may reasonably suppose that he was simply 
endeavouring to state a mystery and set forth a dogma for 
which the theological and technical terms so familiar today 
had not yet been defined or even formulated, and to do this 
moreover so as to convey its sense in a language as yet very 
weak in abstract terminology, to an unlettered congregation 
totally unversed in the niceties of philosophical thought and 
diction. Upon its cardinal importance in the life of the faithful 
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he is clear enough, as an extract from one of his instructions on 
the Paternoster will show: 


The ghostly bread is also the holy housel, with which we 
strengthen our faith; and through partaking of the holy housel 
our sins will be forgiven us and we shall be strengthened against 
the temptations of the devil. Therefore should we frequently 
cleanse and confirm our soul with ghostly refection. Yet may not 
he who is polluted with deadly sins dare to partake of God’s 
housel, unless he first atone for his sins; if he do otherwise, he 
will partake of it to his own injury. ... 

In this life we require bread, and instruction, and partaking 
of the holy housel. .. . 


As regards other matters of faith which have been 
questioned in later ages, Aelfric’s orthodoxy stands in no need 
of defence; he is as orthodox as the Fathers themselves. To cite 
a few examples—On Infant Baptism: 


For the great belief of the mother the devil forsook the 
daughter. Thereby is given an example for our baptism, that the 
unspeaking children will be saved by baptism, through the belief 
of the father and of the mother, and of the responsible godfather, 
though the child be unconscious. 


On Prayers for the Dead: 
We in this life may help the departed that are in torment. 
On the Primacy of St Peter: 


Why should the Almighty Ruler ever allow that His chosen 
servant, whom He had set as a teacher and guardian over all 
believing people, should through fear so often deny Him? But 
the merciful Christ would show him, in his own sin, how he 
should be merciful to other men for divers sins, now that he fully 
possesses the key of heaven’s kingdom; that he should not be too 
rigorous towards weak men, but should be merciful to others, as 
the Almighty was to him. 


Long before the coming of the rosary and the Angelus, love 
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of our Lady has always been strong among Catholic English- 
men; and here we find her Divine Motherhood, her sufferings, 
her Assumption and her intercession, all treated of with tender 
devotion. Thus on the feast of the Assumption Aelfric tells us: 


Of this heavenly queen it is yet said by the same Spirit of 
God, “‘I saw the beauteous one as a dove mounting above the 
streaming rills; and so as in the spring-tide, blossoms of roses and 
lilies encircled her.”’ The blossoms of roses betoken by their red- 
ness martyrdom, and the lilies by their whiteness betoken the 
shining purity of inviolate maidenhood. All the chosen who 
have thriven to God through martyrdom or through chastity, 
they all journeyed with the blessed queen; for she is herself both 
martyr and maiden. She is as beauteous as a dove, for she loved 
meekness, which the Holy Ghost betokened, when He appeared 
in likeness of a dove over Christ at His baptism. Other martyrs 
suffered martyrdom in their bodies for Christ’s faith, but the 
blessed Mary was not bodily martyred, but her soul was sorely 
afflicted with great suffering, when she stood in sorrow before 
Christ’s rood, and saw her dear Child fastened with iron nails on 
the hard tree. Therefore is she more than a martyr, for she 
suffered that martyrdom in her soul which other martyrs 
suffered in their bodies. She loved Christ above all other men, 
and therefore her pain for Him was also greater than other men’s, 
and she made His death as her own death, for His suffering 
pierced her soul as a sword. 

What more shall we say to you of this feast-day, but that 
Mary, the mother of Christ, was on this day, from this world of 
toil, taken up to the kingdom of heaven to her dear Son, whom 
she had borne in life, with whom she rejoices in everlasting 
mirth to all eternity. ... 


The warmth and feeling of Aelfric’s treatment of liturgical 
anniversaries in general appears, for instance, in a sermon for 
Septuagesima Sunday on the cessation of the Alleluia, con- 
cluding with the words: 


Verily these daily services show that from this day till Easter 
is our mourning-tide, and tide of repentance of our sins, with 
some strictness. ‘‘Alleluia” is a Hebrew word, which in Latin is 
*‘Laudate Dominum”’, and no tongue is so sublime as Hebrew. 
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We now leave that sublime tongue in our Septuagesima, and say 
in Latin, ‘“‘Laus tibi, Domine, Rex aeternae gloriae’’, that is, 
“Praise be to thee, O Lord, King of eternal glory.” By the 
humble Latin speech we show that we should incline ourselves to 
a humbler life at this tide. “Alleluia” is, as we have said, a 
heavenly song, as John the Apostle said that he heard a great 
voice in heaven, as it were the sound of trumpets, and they sang 
“Alleluia”. Angels sang ‘“‘Gloria in excelsis Deo” when Christ 
was born bodily in the world. Now we leave the heavenly hymns 
at our penitence-tide, and with true humility pray the Almighty 
that we may see His heavenly Easter-tide, after the universal 
resurrection, in which we will sing to Him eternally Alleluia 
without weariness. Amen. 


Shrove Sunday likewise brings its own message: 


Now is a pure and holy time drawing nigh, in which we 
should atone for our remissness: let, therefore, every Christian 
man come to his confessor, and confess his secret sins, and amend 
by the teaching of his instructor. ... 


Other rites and ceremonies provide their lesson, for in- 


stance on Palm Sunday: 


In God’s church the custom exists, established by its doctors, 
that everywhere in God’s congregation the priest should bless 
palm-twigs on this day, and distribute them so blessed to the 
people; and God’s servants should then sing the hymn which the 
Jewish people sang before Christ, when He was approaching to 
His passion. We imitate the faithful of that people with this deed, 
for they bore palm-twigs with hymn-singing before Jesus. Now 
we should hold our palm until the singer begins the offering- 
song, and then offer to God the palm for its betokening. The 
palm betokens victory. Christ was victorious when He overcame 
the great devil and rescued us; and we should also be victorious 
through God’s might, so that we overcome our evil practices, and 
all sin, and the devil, and adorn ourselves with good works, and 
at the end of our life deliver to God the palm, that is our victory, 
and thank Him fervently that through His succour we have 
overcome the devil, so that he could not deceive us. ... 


Although some anecdotes from the Saints’ lives which find 
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a place in Aelfric’s homilies do indeed strike us today as more 
than a little surprising, on the whole he follows St Bede in 
exercising restraint and caution in the choice of materials, e.g. 


The passion of Thomas we leave unwritten, because it has 
long since been turned from Latin into English in song-wise; but 
the wise Augustine, however, has said in some treatise of his that 
one thing incredible was set out in that narrative. . . . Because of 
this doubt we would not touch his passion. It is, nevertheless, all 
quite credible, except that only which Augustine gainsays. 


His attitude towards dubious matter in general is probably 
best stated in the words with which he closes the sermon “On 
the Assumption of St Mary the Virgin’’: 


If we say more of this feast-day than we read in the holy 
books that have been composed by the inspiration of God, then 
we should be like those heretics, who from their own imagina- 
tion, or from dreams, have recorded many false traditions; but 
the orthodox teachers, Augustine, Jerome, Gregory, and many 
others have, through their wisdom, rejected them. These 
heretical books, nevertheless, yet exist, both in Latin and in 
English, and ignorant men read them, It is enough for believing 
men to.read and to say that which is true; and few are those men 
that can perfectly examine all the holy books that have been 
inspired by God’s mouth, or by the Spirit of God. Let everyone 
cast away the heretical lies that lead the unwary to perdition, 
and let everyone read, or listen to, the holy lore, which directs to 
the kingdom of heaven, if we will hear it. 


The allegorical method of Scriptural interpretation, popu- 
larized by St Augustine and St Gregory and general throughout 
the patristic age, is not very popular among preachers in this 
matter-of-fact and sophisticated age. Undoubtedly the exag- 
gerations and over-insistence of the great doctors and their lesser 
disciples must be held partially responsible for the subsequent 
change of taste. But symbolism in word or act is the natural 
language of religion, indeed a regular feature in Catholic ritual 
from baptism to burial; and in due place and measure the 
argument from visible to invisible things—as employed, for 
instance, by our Lord in His parables and by St Paul in his 
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Epistles—can be of great value not only in illustrating some 
important or unfamiliar truth, but in helping to integrate the 
whole spiritual life. 

With Aelfric as with his models, the concrete imagery and 
its moral application go constantly hand in hand and usually to 
good purpose. Under the guise of allegorical interpretation he 
manages to get in a good deal of Old Testament history and 
also plenty of excellent moral instruction, probably easier for 
his hearers to absorb and remember as being attached to actual 
Biblical texts and stories. His sermon on the Second Sunday 
after the Epiphany, for instance (derived from St Bede and 
thence presumably from St Augustine), is simply a workman- 
like piece of exposition on the allegorical meaning of the Gospel 
relating the marriage at Cana. The water of the Old Testa- 
ment changed to the wine of the New, the waterpots signifying 
the six ages of the world, even the three floors of the house 
(which St John does not specify), each is expounded in detail. 
Mid-Lent Sunday suggests an account of the peregrinations of 
the Israelites towards the Promised Land, in which the taking 
of Jericho introduces a good sound lesson on the seven deadly 
sins. In general it may be noted that Aelfric’s frequent quota- 


tions from the Old Testament are usually chosen to typify or 
illustrate some point of Christian faith or practice. The follow- 
ing passage, from the homily on the Twelfth Sunday after 
Pentecost, is a good example of this allegorical method of con- 
veying a practical lesson; the combination of graphic imagery 
with shrewd insight would suggest St Gregory as its ultimate 
source: 


The prophet Ezechiel wrote of the four beasts which 
appeared to him, that they had eyes on every side. . . . The four 
beasts had eyes on every side of their bodies because God’s 
chosen should consider their deeds beforehand on every side, so 
that they ever desire good and guard themselves against evil. 
But it often happens, through our weakness, that we neglect 
some things, while about some we are solicitous; and without 
doubt we have no eye there where the heedlessness is. So this 
Pharisee, of whom we before spoke, had open eyes for abstin- 
ence, for almsdeeds, for thanking God, but he had no care to 
hold true lowliness among his virtues. 
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Enough has been said to show the merits of Aelfric as a 
sermon-maker, and perhaps also to hint at the gentle charm of 
personality which shines through his discourses. His own deep 
piety appears in such passages as the eloquent tribute to the 
crucified Christ which closes his Passion Sunday sermon: 


My brethren, let us behold the crucified Christ, that we may 
be healed of venomous sins. Verily as the people of Israel looked 
on the brazen serpent, and were healed of the serpent’s bite, so 
will they now be healed of their sins who with faith behold the 
death of Christ and His resurrection. They were healed from 
death to transitory life, and here it is said that we shall have life 
everlasting; so great is the difference between the apparent like- 
ness and the true thing: the apparent likeness imparted to the 
torn men transitory life; the true thing, which was betokened by 
the brazen serpent, that is, the death of Christ, imparts to us life 
everlasting. Through a tree death came to us, when Adam ate 
the forbidden apple, and through a tree life came again to us and 
redemption, when Christ hung on the rood for our redemption. 
The sign of the holy rood is our blessing, and to the rood we 
pray, though not to the tree, but to the Almighty Lord, who for 
us hung on the holy rood. To Him be praise and glory, for His 
boundless humility, to all eternity. Amen. 


To the scholar who devoted his life to composing official 
documents for prelates, religious instructions for the unlearned, 
and text-books for schoolboys, the “secret martyrdom of 
patience”’, as he calls it, can have been no empty phrase. We 
do not know whether or for how long the tradition of learning 
begun by its first Abbot flourished at Eynsham itself (the house 
had apparently been transferred and refounded before the 
father of St Edmund of Canterbury became a monk there some 
two centuries later). But we do know that Aelfric’s Homilies 
must have been welcomed as a godsend and circulated with- 
out delay, for passages from them are incorporated (without 
acknowledgement of course) in the Wulfstan volume, which 
was compiled within the next few years. Similarly his long dis- 
course “On the Beginning of Creation” (which summarizes 
the whole of Biblical history from the creation of the angels to 
the Passion of Christ, with suitable moral applications) was 
evidently recognized as just what was needed to complete a 
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compilation made by some lesser man a century later.? So the 
process went on; his writings were copied, pilfered, rewritten, 
imitated in manuscript after manuscript still extant—and how 
many more long since perished?—until the rise of a new 
movement in the thirteenth century. Nothing, probably, would 
have pleased Aelfric better. Indeed, it is not easy to set limits to 
his influence. He had accomplished his object in helping to 
consolidate the good effects of the so-called monastic revival 
among his countrymen; and he had all unwittingly made pro- 
vision towards safeguarding both their faith and their native 
diction through worse times to come. 


**My brethren,” he had written, “‘let it not seem too tedious 
to you that you have heard this evangelical lore. We secure 
ourselves with the saying, do you secure yourselves with the 
fulfilling of the precepts, that we may all have the reward 
which eye of man never saw, nor ear heard.” 

A BENEDICTINE OF STANBROOK 
(D.S.H.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Suop-AssISTANTS AND SALE OF CONTRACEPTIVES 


May Catholic shop-assistants in chemist shops ever sell con- 
traceptives or contraceptive appliances, even when to refuse 
would mean the loss of their job and no other suitable employ- 
ment is available? Noldin (Summa Theol. Mor., Il, n. 123) 
implies that they can have a sufficient excuse; but surely their 
action constitutes formal co-operation which can never be 
excused on any ground. (J. M.) 


REPLY 


Co-operation is formal when the service rendered to another 
not only helps him to do evil, but expresses or implies approval 
1 British Museum. Cotton MS. Vesp. A22. 
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of it. It is merely material, if there is no such concurrence of evil 
intent, not even implicit. That formal co-operation admits of 
no excuse whatever is self-evident; it is by definition intrin- 
sically evil. The same is broadly true of immediate material 
co-operation, i.e. when the co-operator participates in the evil 
deed itself, though without sharing the evil intention of the 
principal agent. Only when the service rendered is preliminary 
to the evil deed, and devoid of approbation, can there be 
question of a sufficient excuse. 

Applying these principles to the sale of articles which the 
seller foresees will be misused by the buyer, moral theologians 
are agreed that to sell anything which can only serve an evil 
purpose (and many of them, including Noldin, instance contra- 
ceptives) is absolutely inexcusable, because it necessarily im- 
plies approval of the evil, at least as a means to the seller’s 
profit, and therefore constitutes formal co-operation.' This 
moral conclusion clearly and certainly applies to the owner of a 
shop which sells contraceptives, because, even when he employs 
others to conduct his business, it is he who is the real vendor. It 
applies also to a shop-manager who, without compulsion from 
his employer, freely chooses to stock and sell contraceptives; 
because, even if his co-operation in the evil could be said to be - 
merely material, he cannot plead any sufficient excuse. These 
two categories were certainly envisaged by Pope Pius XII, 
when he declared, in an address to pharmacists, 11 September 
1954: “‘Ipsi cum probe sciatis hoc illudve apud vos vendibile, 
natura sua aut mala utentium voluntate, valetudini, vitae, 
membrorum integritati nocere vel abditum in materno gremio 
germen exstinguere, nullo modo petulantiae, lucro, fallacis 
nominis miserationi, aeternae legis imperium et nutum post- 
habeatis.””? 

On the other hand, there is reason to hold that this forth- 
right condemnation is directly applicable, in its unqualified 
form, only to those who are really responsible for such sales by 
freely choosing to engage in them. Certainly there is room for 
some qualification in regard to mere employees who have no 


1 Noldin, loc. cit.; Genicot-Gortebecke, Instit. Theol. Mor., I, n. 238; Verm- 
eersch, Theol. Mor., II, n. 146. 
* A.A.S., 1954, XLVI, p. 539. 
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discretionary power as to what is sold in the shop where they 
work. Their mere act of handing over to a customer, on 
demand, contraceptives stocked by their employer is not and, 
we think, cannot normally be reasonably interpreted as ex- 
pressing or implying approval of contraception, and therefore, 
if they do not in fact approve of it, the assistance which they 
render to the customer’s sin is not more than mediate material 
co-operation. On general principles, therefore, it can be justi- 
fied by a grave enough reason, proportionate to the degree in 
which their action makes the sin possible, and bearing in mind 
that a refusal on their part would not, in this country, prevent 
the sin from being committed, or even make it notably less likely. 

The question is whether the loss of their job, coupled with 
the difficulty of finding an equivalent post which would involve 
no such co-operation in sin, is a sufficiently grave reason. 
Regatillo-Zalba apparently thinks not: “Officiales in eorum 
officinis, qui talia servire interdum clientibus iubeantur, debent 
quamprimum alium vivendi modum quaerere”’;! and the situa- 
tion with which he is familiar in Catholic Spain may well be 
such as to warrant no compromise. Davis, however, observes 
that “‘some permit the sale by an assistant for a very urgent 
reason, scandal apart, if the articles can be got elsewhere”’.? 
One such author, as our questioner has noted, is Noldin- 
Schmitt: ‘““Ad summum pro adiutoribus, qui solum ex mandato 
mercatoris vendunt nec officinam relinquere possunt sine gravi 
incommodo, aliqua excusatio valere potest, quia remotius et 
quasi coacte co-operantur’’. 3 Canon Mahoney took Noldin to 
mean that the co-operation of the assistant is sinful, but not, in 
such circumstances, gravely sinful, and he thought this to be “‘a 
correct and just solution”’.* 

In our opinion, the circumstances can be such as to excul- 
pate the assistant altogether, though we would agree that an 
excuse sufficient to justify him in continuing indefinitely in his 
job is not easily had. Much will depend on the extent to which 
the shop where he works is engaged in this evil trade, the fre- 
quency with which he is required to participate in it, the degree 


1 Theol. Mor. Summa, I, n. 985. 
® Moral and Pastoral Theology, 1, ed. 1958, p. 347, footnote. 
3 Loc. cit. 


* Questions and Answers, 1, qu. 417. 
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of difficulty involved in finding a comparable post which would 
not involve such co-operation, and the loss he would suffer if he 
had to give up the occupation for which his training has fitted 
him and seek another. No general rule, therefore, can be laid 
down, except that, even if he has a sufficient excuse for retain- 
ing his post, he must do his best to avoid being involved in this 
kind of transaction; and in no case may he remain in a post 
which requires him positively to push the sale of contraceptives. 


CONTRACEPTIVE PILLS AND Non-CoNSUMMATION 


Would the continuous use of an effective contraceptive pill 
to avoid children constitute sufficient grounds to obtain a disso- 
lution of an unconsummated marriage ? (Sacerdos.) 


REPLY 


To judge from the wording of the question, ‘‘Sacerdos” 
would seem to have a peculiar notion either of what constitutes 
consummation of marriage, or of the manner in which contra- 
ceptive pills operate. But, difficult though it is to discern what 
precisely he has in mind, it is worthwhile endeavouring to 
answer his question, if only in order to clarify these notions. 

According to canon 1015, §1, marriage is consummated, “‘si 
inter coniuges locum habuerit coniugalis actus, ad quem natura 
sua ordinatur contractus matrimonialis et quo coniuges.fiunt 
una caro”. Enlarging on this notion, the Holy Office replied, 
1 March 1951, that for the consummation of a marriage it is 
required and sufficient “ut vir aliquo saltem modo, etsi imper- 
fecte, vaginam penetret atque immediate in ea seminationem 
saltem partialem, naturali modo, peragat’’.! Certain contra- 
ceptive procedures, such as coitus interruptus and use of a con- 
dom, can render the act of intercourse insufficient for consum- 
mation, as thus defined, by preventing the seed from being 
deposited “immediate in vagina’’; but there is nothing in the 


1 Not published in A.A.S., but quoted by Casoria, De Matrimonio Rato et Non- 
Consummato, p. 237. A similar reply, dated 12 February 1941, is quoted in Monitor 
Ecclesiasticus, 1951, f. 2, p. 351. 
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operation of contraceptive pills, as commonly understood, 
which would exclude or affect either of the elements necessary 
to consummation. Indeed, their whole purpose is precisely to 
enable couples to have natural intercourse, without any of the 
repellent features of other methods of contraception, and yet 
ensure that conception will not follow. The kind of contra- 
ceptive pill which has been most publicized achieves this effect 
by interfering with a physiological process anterior to, and alto- 
gether independent of, the act of intercourse; it suspends ovu- 
lation, and thereby makes sure that, when intercourse takes 
place, there will be no ovum to impregnate. Its moral category 
is that of direct, though temporary, sterilization, and it is only 
by reason of its ultimate purpose that it can be called a “‘contra- 
ceptive” pill. There are admittedly other chemical methods of 
birth-prevention which proceed in a different manner; ergo- 
toxine, for example, is said to have the effect of preventing the 
implantation of a fertilized ovum in the lining of the uterus, 
which puts it rather in the category of an abortifacient; and, of 
course, chemicals have long been used vaginally to destroy the 
male sperm, a process which is directly contraceptive. But none 
of the chemical methods of preventing conception or birth 
achieves its effect by preventing the kind of conjugal act which 
is essential to consummation. The very object of those who 
resort to them is to the contrary. It is evident, therefore, in 
answer to ‘‘Sacerdos’’, that the continuous use of an effective 
contraceptive pill, far from providing the basis of a plea of non- 
consummation, would tend rather to exclude any such plea. 
It is possible that what “‘Sacerdos”’ has in mind is the regu- 
lation of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, in its pro- 
cedural rules for non-consummation cases, that “if it appear 
with certainty, either from the petition itself or from the pro- 
ceedings after they have begun, or from other investigations 
made according to n. g, that the parties avoided entirely the 
consummation of marriage through the detestable practice of 
onanism, then the petitioner, or both parties in case both have 
joined in seeking the dispensation, are to be informed that the 
case cannot be begun or allowed to proceed’’.? In other words, 


1Cf. The American Ecclesiastical Review, April 1958, p. 255. 
 Catholica Doctrina, 7 May 1923, n. 11; Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, I, p. 768. 
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the continuous use of those contraceptive methods which so in- 
terfere with the act of intercourse as to render it inapt to con- 
summation constitutes a barrier to a petition for dispensation of 
the bond of marriage on the ground of non-consummation; but, 
as we have seen, contraceptive pills are not of this kind. 

It should perhaps be added, however, that “‘continuous use 
of an effective contraceptive pill to avoid children” might pro- 
vide evidence of a positive act of will contrary to one of the 
essential properties of marriage (bonum prolts), which, if it 
existed at the time of the marriage contract, would render it 
null and void. Even so, the guilty party would normally be 
stopped from impugning the validity of the marriage, as “causa 
directa et dolosa”’ of its alleged nullity. 

L. L. McR. 


Forty Hours’ PRAYER 


After the closing procession on the third day and the 
prayers at the end of the Litanies “the celebrant gives Benedic- 
tion according to the usual rules; the Sanctissimum is put back 
in the tabernacle by the deacon” (Fortescue-O’ Connell, “‘Cere- 
monies’, p. 341). Does this mean that the celebrant just gives 
the blessing and the Blessed Sacrament is put away without any 
prayers or singing? May the Divine Praises be said, followed by 
the Adoremus or any other permitted hymn? (Senescens.) 


REPLY 


As “Ceremonies” says that Benediction is given “according 
to the usual rules’’, it at least implies, if it does not state ex- 
pressly, that the Divine Praises, Adoremus, etc., may be said or 
sung as usual. 


LEONINE PRAYERS 


In view of the recent decree about these prayers (g March 
1960) which says they may be omitted “occasione Commun- 
1 Code Commission, 27 July 1942; A.A.S., 1942, XXXIV, p. 241. 
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ionis generalis’” may they be omitted after a daily dialogue Mass 
at which a notable part of the congregation—say 75 per cent— 
communicates? (T. A. McG.) 


REPLY 


The usual interpretation given by rubricians in the past to 
“general Communion” in this connexion has been a general 
Communion on a special occasion such as the conclusion of a 
mission. In view of this and the clause of the new decree that 
permits the omission of the prayers after a dialogue Mass on 
Sundays and feastdays only, it would seem that the reply to the 
query must needs be in the negative. 


OvutTpooR PROCESSION OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 


Is it permitted (a) to preach a sermon at the Altar of Re- 
pose, (5) to say the Divine Praises after the Blessing of the Altar 


of Repose? In both cases the procession is continuing to end at 
the church. (Michael.) 


REPLY 


Presumably the enquirer means by the “altar of repose” a 
temporary altar erected on the route of the procession, where it 
is permitted to stop a little while for “‘repose’’. These stops are 
mentioned by the Ceremonial of Bishops (II. xxxiii, 22), they 
should not be more than two, and there the Sacred Host is 
incensed and the prayer of the Blessed Sacrament is sung. 
No mention is made by C. E. of Benediction at these stops, but 
decisions of S.R.C. (2609, 30864, 3448", 3621° and cf. 42578) 
allow it to be given, not more than twice. Sermons during the 
Forty Hours Exposition are strictly forbidden by the Clemen- 
tine Instruction (§ xxxii), but this legislation binds strictly only 


in Rome, and both directly and indirectly in a number of 
Vol. xiv 2x 
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replies S.R.C. is tolerant of the practice of preaching coram SS. 
exposito, especially a brief ferverino, and one, of course, concern- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament, but does not encourage it. To say 
the Divine Praises is permissible. 


Correct DReEss FOR BLESSINGS 


Not infrequently photographs appear in newspapers show- 
ing ecclesiastics of various ranks blessing objects while wearing 
directly over the cassock or religious habit a stole. Is this 
correct? (X.) 


REPLY 


in public; it is not correct to impart it wearing a stole directly 
over a cappa (magna or parva), a mozzetta (prelatical or can- 
onical), a cassock, or a religious habit, much less over a coat. A 
surplice must be worn with the stole. The Roman Ritual (tit. 
ix, i) says quite plainly (n. 6): “In omni benedictione extra 
Missam Sacerdos saltem superpelliceo et stola coloris tempori 
convenientis utatur, nisi aliter notetur’”’. The saltem allows for 
the use of a cope on more solemn occasions; the clause nisi refers 
to the possible use of a colour being prescribed which is not 
appropriate to the day, but e.g. to a mystery or Saint. 

N.B. The query of ‘‘Parochus’ about blessing objects with- 
out a special formulary was answered in the course of a reply 
in THE CLercy Review of July. 

J. B. O'C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Modern Catholic Thinkers. Edited, with a preface, by A. Robert 
Caponigri. Pp. xvi + 636. (London, Burns Oates, 1960. 635.) 
One of the fallacies conveniently adopted by the self-styled modern 
world is that Catholics do not think for themselves but repeat 
accepted opinions and that therefore they are not to be taken 
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seriously as thinkers. You cannot “think”, they would argue, with- 
out complete liberty. To accept authority, to see faith as a source or 
channel of knowledge, is to relegate oneself to a second class of 
thought. It would be much more realistic as well as true to insist 
that, without the right presuppositions and principles, much think- 
ing is vain beating of the air and of little value to the thinker and 
his readers. The general agnostic quality of much writing in Britain 
is no great tribute to the achievement of thought divorced from all 
guidance or authority. 

The purpose of Professor Caponigri’s massive anthology is to 
show that Catholics do in fact think, think for themselves and manifest a 
wide and rich variety both in their approach to human problems 
and the light they throw upon them. The very names of contri- 
butors to this symposium are proof of that. No one would suggest, 
for instance, that Jacques Maritain and Gabriel Marcel have a 
common answer to problems of philosophy. This collection of 
chapters is meant to show, and shows, that what we call the Cath- 
olic’s philosophy of faith, far from serving as a barrier preventing 
thought, acts as a power that releases it and provides vitality as also 
a certain guarantee of direction. 

The volume is divided into a series of seven major headings, 
beginning with God, passing then through Man and The Church to 
consider The Political Order, History, Religion and Culture, ending with 
a slighter, seventh section of Witness. This last section apart, each of 
the others includes from five to eight contributions. Most of these 
have been chosen from works already published; some few were 
specially composed. Professor Urs von Balthasar opens the section on 
God by presenting the challenge of our age in terms of Nietzsche’s 
complaint that God is dead. His case against Christianity included 
the accusation that Christianity had absorbed and thus destroyed 
natural religion and, once Christianity itself came to be questioned 
and repudiated, man’s natural religious sense had no further object. 
The author establishes the relations of natural and revealed religion, 
and the section then switches to more definitely philosophical articles 
on Being as Presence by Louis Lavelle and on the Movement and 
the Existence of God. 

It should be remarked that the position from which the book 
proceeds can be called existential. Problems are treated concretely. 
The point de départ is man himself, the concrete individual, the person, 
with his relations to God, himself, his fellowmen and history and of 
course his membership, both actual and spiritual, of the Church. 
The section on Man is left with one exception, that of Fr Karl 
Rahner, s.j., to the French. There follows a litany of distinguished 
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names: Fr Yves de Montcheuil, s.j., Gabriel Marcel, Jean Guitton, 
Joseph Nuttin, Fr Teilhard de Chardin, s.j., and Emmanuel 
Mounier. The Church is considered, first of all, in itself, its constitu- 
tion and its spiritual significance, by writers in the main French 
and German; then, in more detailed aspects, under the title of The 
Political Order. This section deals with questions like “‘Politics and 
Moral Theology” by Don Luigi Sturzo, the Thomistic approach to 
the ““Democratic Charter” by Jacques Maritain, ‘““The Freedom of 
Man in the Freedom of the Church”—one of the few North- 
American contributions—by Fr John Courtney Murray, s.j., and it 
concludes with the problem of “The Church and Human Rights” 
by Heinrich Rommen. 

Sections five and six reflect upon the Church in a wider way, as 
some of the titles show, for instance, “Symbolism and History” by 
Fr Daniélou, s.j., and Professor Urs von Balthasar’s “Christ, the 
Norm of History” or, again, “The Christian View of History” by 
Christopher Dawson. Philosophers such as Etienne Gilson assess 
“The Intelligence in the Service of Christ the King”, and Maurice 
Blondel “‘The Intellectual Aspect and the Permanent Unity of the 
Christian Spirit” or, finally, Max Picard in “Language in the World 
of Faith”. 

It is well nigh impossible to review an anthology except by 
analysing its contents, as I have done, and indicating its particular 
point of view. The chapters vary inevitably in style as well as 
material, and this becomes even more marked when most of them, 
as in this collection, are English versions of foreign originals. It can 
be fairly said that here the level of translation is a high one and a 
reasonably good style has been secured. Then, continuity is inevit- 
ably lost in the switch from author to author. An anthology cannot 
have the smoothness of one writer’s composition. But, all in all, 
Professor Caponigri merits our gratitude for having provided a 
broad and easily recognizable thread that we can follow. And 
finally, few men, I imagine, would sit and read their way solidly 
through such a collection. This is rather a book to take down fre- 
quently from the shelf and to read one or two chapters at a time. 
Read thus, it is a rich and rare collection, that will stimulate and 
inspire, and at the same time give non-Catholics some understand- 
ing of the vitality and variety of Catholic thinking. 

Professor Caponigri has cast his net wide for contributors. The 
majority are French, and no one would question their right to this 
pride of place. There are some Germans, Frs Jungmann and Karl 
Rahner, s.j., and Romano Guardini, and Swiss like Max Picard and 
Urs von Balthasar. Frs John Courtney Murray and John L. 
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McKenzie, s.j., would appear to be solitary Americans and only 
three contributors are from England, Fr M. C. D’Arcy, s.J., 
Christopher Dawson and Mgr Philip Hughes, all of whom have 
been, or are, lecturing in Catholic universities in the United States, 


J. M. 


Christ at Every Crossroad. By F. Desplanques, s.j. Translated by G. R. 
Serve. Pp. 125. (The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 
$2.75.) 

Tue speed and bustle of modern life tends to rob a man of that 
spirit of contemplation and recollection which is so essential to the 
full Christian life. So much of his working time is spent in providing 
the wherewithal for his leisure time, indeed so much attention is 
paid to time itself—a forty-hour week, overtime, time-and-a-half, 
airmail, breaking records—that he is less capable than were his 
forefathers of withdrawing from the world and talking to God. His 
life is regulated in one way and another by the clock to such an 
extent that the faster the pace at which he lives and moves the harder 
it is for him to become recollected. Like the American business man 
he may save fifteen minutes on a trip, but how much closer to God 
does this take him? The world seems, on the surface at any rate, so 
vital that any withdrawal from it is counted as a sort of suicide, and 
is undertaken with the utmost reluctance even by many excellent 
Christians. Maybe as a generation we are too spoon fed, advised 
how to think and act, what to eat and buy, how to enjoy ourselves 
and so on, so that when it comes to private prayer many of us are 
unwilling to trust to ourselves and rely instead solely on the conse- 
crated formularies of prayer, which, excellent and necessary though 
they are, may leave souls far behind that union with God of which 
they are even now capable. 

Fr Desplanques offers for us a round of meditations inspired by 
the life of the ordinary busy man: the labourer, the bank clerk, the 
technician, the lawyer, the milkman, the priest, the farmer. Every- 
thing, the very bustle and noise included, plays its part in these 
meditations whose object it is to make us more aware of Christ, 
more ready to see Christ in our neighbours, more prepared to see 
Christ in our neighbours, more prepared to see Christ in ourselves 
too, if we only have the courage to face up to that. The style is easy 
and gentle; we are led, never forced; and again and again we are 
awakened to something that we have known all along but which we 
have never before adverted to. The layout of the book is itself a 
great help to prayerful reading for each new thought is given a new 
line, so that when an idea arrests us we are not carried on willy nilly 
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by our eyes to the end of the paragraph, but can stop quite happily 
in midstream until we are ready again to move on. 

The book was written primarily for Catholic workers (and inci- 
dentally has been excellently translated from the French), but let 
anyone who leads a busy life and who finds it hard to find Christ, or 
who has little time to look for Him, look over Fr Desplanques’s 
shoulder and pray with him until he has learnt to pray on his own, 
until he can say: “‘Christ is there . . . everywhere, at all times . . . the 
Christ of the Incarnation, Who is in me, and Who says to me, Surge 
et propera.”” When we can all truly say and act on that the conversion 
of England will be on the way. 


D. K. 


Heart of the Saviour. Edited by Josef Stierli. English translation by 
Paul Andrews, s.J. Pp. ix + 268. (Herder & Herder, New York; 
Nelson, London and Edinburgh, 1957. 255.) 


Tuis translation has been made from the second, 1956, edition of 
the German work, Cor Salvatoris, which was first published in 1954. 
Two years later Pope Pius XII issued the encyclical Haurietis Aquas 
on devotion to the Sacred Heart. The C.T.S. translation of this 
encyclical is added as an appendix to the present volume. This is a 
symposium to which the contributors are the Jesuit Fathers, Josef 
Stierli, Richard Gutzwiller, and Karl and Hugo Rahner. The inten- 
tion of the authors was to present a solidly theological account of 
the subject in an idiom intelligible and acceptable to modern stu- 
dents. The success of their project may be gauged from the fact that 
the book has by now been translated into five European languages. 
In an introductory chapter Fr Gutzwiller gathers together some 
difficulties and objections which the devotion has encountered in 
certain quarters. The solutions of these difficulties are given in the 
following chapters which treat of the devotion from different aspects. 
Fr Hugo Rahner contributes two original and rewarding chapters 
on the biblical basis of the devotion, and its beginnings in patristic 
times. He is followed by Fr Stierli who traces its development from 
the patristic era up to modern times. In a series of theses Fr Karl 
Rahner deals with the theology of the devotion, developing in them 
his notion of the word “heart” in religious terminology. The litur- 
gical side of the question is touched on by Fr Gutzwiller, with some 
notes on the official texts of the Church concerning the Sacred Heart, 
and some analyses of the biblical foundations of the invocations in 
the Litany of the Sacred Heart. The symposium ends with a paper 
by Fr Stierli on the value of the devotion for the spiritual life. 
There is much in this book to stimulate an intelligent revival 
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of the cultus of the Sacred Heart where that is needed. As the trans- 
lator notes, the authors anticipated the treatment of the subject 
in Haurietis Aquas by emphasizing that the devotion is firmly 
grounded in Scripture, Christian tradition and the liturgy. On 
points of detail the encyclical is, as was to be expected, more decisive, 
particularly in the role it assigns to the place of the physical heart of 
Christ as the natural symbol of the love of the Word incarnate. 
Fr Paul Andrews is to be congratulated on the excellence of his 
translation and on the very useful index of names and subjects which 
he has added to the English version. 
F. CourtTNeEY, S.J. 


What is the Trinity? By Bernard Piault. Pp. 156. (Faith and Fact 
Books, 17. Burns Oates. 75. 6d.) 


Tuts volume may seem to have a somewhat ambitious title. How 
well does it succeed in providing an answer to the question? Within 
the limits imposed by the series, it does succeed very well. There 
was no intention of writing a book for the professional theologian, 
and so the minutiae beloved of the theology textbook are not here. 
But for the intelligent Catholic lay person who would like to know 
more about the Holy Trinity as well as for the busy priest who feels 
guiltily that he has always treated the De Trinitate somewhat cava- 
lierly and really ought to do something about it, this book should 
be a great source of help. 

Fr Piault divides the work into three parts. The first deals with 
the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity in Scripture. This is an excellent 
section with an introductory chapter on the preparation of the mys- 
tery in the Old Testament and the great ‘“Titles”: ‘“The Angel of the 
Lord”, ““The Word”, “‘The Spirit”, ““Wisdom” (““Wisdom” is given 
a feminine form, which may read strangely to some). Then comes a 
chapter on the first preaching to the Jews and Gentiles as contained 
in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts, in which the well-known Trini- 
tarian texts are examined and the progressive revelation of each 
Divine Person traced. There is a very good chapter on the message 
of St Paul and another on the revelation of the Trinity in St John. 

The second section deals with the Creeds and Professions of 
faith and the struggles against the first heretics. This section is 
prefaced by a handy chart of heresies, their authors and their refuta- 
tions so that the reader can see at a glance who condemned what and 
has an aid to sure progress through the tangled theological maze of 
these early centuries. There are three chapters, the first deals with 
the second century, the second and third with the beginnings and 
development of Arianism. The author manages to give concise and 
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lucid accounts both of what the early heresies were about and the 
domestic difficulties of terminology, though even he does not seem 
entirely successful with the intricacies of agenetos and aggenetos. This 
third chapter will probably seem the most difficult but on the whole 
it it is very well done. 

The final section is headed “Believing, knowing, living the faith 
in the Living God” and it is here that the author deals with the more 
subtle details of the Trinity, such as the notions of relations and pro- 
cessions. He does this by presenting the development of Greek and 
Latin thought on these points and while there is again much here 
that will need careful reading it does succeed in giving a clear 
account of this most difficult aspect of the mystery. The final chapter 
seemed something of a disappointment. The heading ““Theology 
and Spirituality” would have led one to expect, as a sort of epilogue, 
something about the mystery of the Trinity in the life of the soul. 
Instead we have some general ideas on the mystery of the divine 
personality, man’s need for God and the place of God in the building 
of human society. Fr Piault’s observations are often interesting, but 
we seem to have digressed somewhat from the theme of the book. 
The translation (by Rosemary Haughton) is very well done, and 
altogether, this is an excellent little book which should have a very 
real value for many readers. 


P. J. EGAN, 8.M.M. 


Alcoholism. ‘A Source Book for the Priest. An Anthology. Pp. x + 685. 
(The National Clergy Conference on Alcoholism, P.O. Box 
1194, Indianapolis. $6.95.) 


ALCOHOLISM, not to be confused with mere drunkenness, has for 
some time been the subject of intensive research in the U.S.A., 
where, owing to the widespread habit of treating alcoholic drinks as 
stimulants to be gulped rather than as beverages to be sipped, it 
has become even more of a scourge than in most other countries. 
There is now general agreement that it is not simply a moral prob- 
lem which can be solved by the practice of temperance, understood 
in the proper sense of moderation. In those who have reached the 
point of addiction, alcoholism is a threefold disease, physical and 
mental, as well as spiritual, and its permanent effect is a compulsion 
which operates automatically from the first drink and makes the 
victim thereafter incapable, for all practical purposes, of any sort of 
moderation. The true alcoholic has an allergy to alcohol for which, 
up to the present, there is no known cure, and from the effects of 
which he can only escape by total and lifelong abstinence. He can 
never again learn to drink in moderation, or safely risk that single 
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first drink, and his salvation depends on his readiness humbly to 
admit this fact and order his life according to it. 

In 1949 the Rev. Ralph S. Pfau, himself a rehabilitated alco- 
holic, called a meeting of priests interested in solving the special 
problem of the alcoholic priest. From it grew a National Clergy 
Conference on Alcoholism, the aims of which are to educate the 
Catholic clergy on the problem, to prevent alcoholism by previous 
instruction, especially in the seminaries, to foster the recovery of 
alcoholics through the twelve-point programme of Alcoholics 
Anonymous and the grace of the Sacraments, and to promote co- 
operation with all other effective organizations. Every year the 
Conference has issued a transcript of the addresses and discussions 
of its annual meeting, and, after the issue of the tenth volume, the 
directors decided to publish a digest of the most useful material 
contained in these transcripts. This is it. 

After an introduction in which the origin, results and future 
prospects of the Conference are explained, the selected material 
is grouped under eight headings. The first four parts consist of 
addresses delivered by members of the American hierarchy, experts 
in the educational work, medical men and psychiatrists. Two sec- 
tions are then devoted to papers and discussions on the history and 
value of the movement known as Alcholics Anonymous, and two to 
those dealing with the alcholic priest and his rehabilitation. A final 
section gives one particular case history. 

In a work so constructed, it would be unreasonable to expect 
the logical order and coherence of a formal treatise. What emerges 
is a series of definite facts and principles, uncovered by experience 
and discussion, highlighted by general agreement, and hammered 
home by constant repetition. Anyone, therefore, who wants to use 
this work as a source-book for a thorough study of the problem must 
be prepared to browse patiently and thoughtfully through its varied 
contents and chew the cud of reflexion for himself. He will find in 
them a great deal of practical wisdom, won in the hard school of 
experience by priests who have encountered and overcome the 
handicap of alcoholism, and by bishops, superiors and sympathizers 
who have helped them on their painful road to recovery. He will 
also find that the proof-reading, if any, was very superficially done. 


Introduction & ’ Etude de la Théologie du Mariage. By Henri Rondet, 
s.J. Pp. 202. (Lethielleux, Paris, 1960. Price not stated.) © 

As EVERY seminarist knows, or soon learns, the theology of Chris- 

tian marriage did not fall from heaven cut and dried. It would have 

been surprising had it done so, for it is the meeting point of so many 
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diverse factors, nature and grace, sacrament and symbol, person 
and society, Church and State, the reciprocal tension and reaction 
of which had to be progressively explored and clarified through the 
centuries. The primary purpose of this scholarly essay is to retrace 
the long and arduous road by which Christian thought, starting 
from the relatively scanty data of revelation, has gradually advanced 
to the natural and supernatural truths on which our modern 
theology of marriage rests. It is, as to two-thirds, a work of historical 
synthesis, summary in its wide survey, but well documented. The 
final third draws the doctrinal conclusions. 


Fundamental Marriage Counselling. A Catholic Viewpoint. By John R. 
Cavanagh, m.p. Pp. xxiv + 568. (The Mercier Press, Cork. 
305.) 

The Catholic Marriage Manual. By the Rev. George A. Kelly. Pp. 223. 
(Robert Hale. 215.) 


Many laudable efforts are being made nowadays to correct the 
endemic but quite unwarranted assumption that marriage is an 
occupation for which no previous preparation, other than a bottom 
drawer, is necessary, and to prevent or remedy the mistakes and 
even tragedies for which this error is largely responsible. These two 
books are weapons in the campaign. They reveal quite a marked 
similarity in the topics they discuss, but they approach them from a 
somewhat different angle, being directed to different categories of 
readers. 

The first, as its title indicates, is primarily meant to serve as a 
source-book for members of marriage advisory councils. Marriage 
is a state of life, subject to all the varied and complex factors, bio- 
logical, social, economic and religious, which influence life in 
general, and those who would guide others entering upon the 
married state or already embroiled in its problems must have at 
least a working knowledge of all these factors, corporately as a panel, 
if not necessarily as individuals. It is the object of Dr Cavanagh’s 
book to enable them to acquire the requisite knowledge within the 
covers of a single encylopaedic volume. It should be helpful also to 
the pastoral clergy who, whether or not they serve on advisory 
councils, can scarcely escape the duty of giving some measure of pre- 
matrimonial instruction or post-matrimonial advice. Some of the 
details it contains cannot with propriety be imparted by priests, but 
the value of a priest’s counsel will be enhanced if it is based on 
detailed information of the kind which this book provides and which 
cannot be found in the standard manuals of moral theology. It is 
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comprehensive in its scope, orthodox in its moral and canonical 
teaching, balanced in its judgements and, for its considerable bulk, 
commendably cheap. The author, a Catholic doctor who has 
specialized in psychiatry, was unusually competent to compile it. 
He has had practical experience in marriage-counselling and has 
trained others in it. With a constant eye to the moral teaching of the 
Church, on which he is exceptionally well documented, he has 
assembled a mass of information for which one would otherwise 
need to consult a specialized library; and to supply for the modest 
defects in his own extensive competence, he has incorporated 
chapters from nine other experts. Finally, to make consultation of 
the work easy, he has provided a glossary of technical terms and an 
alphabetical subject-index. 

The Catholic Marriage Manual, which is described in its sub-title 
as “‘the complete book of practical guidance and inspiration on every 
aspect of married life”, and which carries a commendatory fore- 
word from Cardinal Spellman, is addressed directly to the married 
couples themselves. It seeks to explain to them the meaning and 
dignity of their vocation, the qualities they must cultivate in order 
to make a success of their life together, the physiological, psycho- 
logical and moral aspects of conjugal intercourse, the hazards to be 
avoided or overcome in domestic society and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of parenthood. Written, apart from one chapter on the 
physiology of sex, by the director of the Family Life Bureau of the 
Archdiocese of New York, it naturally takes account of primarily 
the American “‘way of life’, but the differences prove to be of degree 
rather than of kind, and any intelligent reader should be able to 
transpose its guidance to English conditions. It is difficult for a re- 
viewer to estimate whether and how far a field of knowledge which 
is familiar ground to him will strike the uninitiated newcomer as 
strange and puzzling. Certainly, a fair measure of intelligence and 
education will be required in order that a couple, married or about 
to be, may profit by reading this book, but it can be recommended 
to any couple so qualified, and, like Fundamental Marriage Counselling, 
it can be fruitfully used by priests in preparing their instructions on 
married life. L. L. MeR. 


Awaiting the Resurrection. By C. Davis. Pp. 16. (Pastoral Publications. 
gd. a single copy; £2 15s. a hundred.) 


WE we tcomeE the third of these booklets to come from Pastoral 
Publications, St Edmund’s College, Ware. It is slightly different in 
format from the other publications (Baptism and Return to the Church): 
the page is smaller and the whole book much easier to handle. 
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To pick this publication up and to read it through cursively is to 
do it an injustice. In fact it does not read well. The prose is heavy 
and the thought too solid for it to make easy reading. Every sentence 
is loaded with a meaning that needs pondering before it yields its 
substance. This is not an adverse criticism, because this surely is just 
the tone to adopt in a booklet which aims at penetrating the dull- 
ness of those who mourn the loss of a loved one. It demands medita- 
tion and will find its best use when the mourner is alone with his 
sorrow. One could see what a great help it would be if it were given 
(rather than sold!) to people before the funeral service itself. Experi- 
ence has already shown that people want to keep it for afterwards. 
This may be when it will come into its own. 

The whole outlook is refreshingly full of hope and true consola- 
tion. Sympathy is not an easy comfort to give. What priest has not 
felt his inadequacy when called upon to mourn with those who 
mourn? Here there is no attempt to feel sorry with people, but rather 
to show them what has always been the outlook of the Church on 
death. ‘“To die is to go to meet Christ. Our death is a share in the 
death of Christ, and brings us to happiness . . . the day of our death is 
an Easter day for each one of us; it is the day on which we pass . . . to 
glory.” 

This may be hard to realize, and hard to say, but it makes sense. 

With the photographs, the point has not been so well made. To 
the reviewer they appeared to be contrived and lacking impact. In- 
evitably in this milieu one thinks of those magnificent illustrations in 
Fétes et Saisons: these magazines were surely not far from the mind of 
Fr Davis when he looked for material to illustrate Awaiting the Resur- 
rection? It is hardly fair to contrast Pastoral Publications with Fétes et 
Saisons, at least as far as illustrations are concerned. All the greater 
pity that the editor did not persevere with the type of illustration he 
used in the first edition of the Baptism pamphlet. They may not 
have been everyone’s idea of what the faithful could swallow, but at 
least they were as thoughtful and as striking as the text. 

But this is the only blemish in an otherwise admirable publica- 
tion. May we hope that there are others in preparation—Confirma- 
tion and Matrimony for example? They are certainly needed. 

aT. ®. 


Catechism Key. By Rev. James Abbott, B.D., B.C.L., H.DIP.ED. Pp. 73. 
(M. H. Gill & Son. 10d.) 


THE snare set for writers of school books is that they are tempted to 
aim at the largest possible audience—why shouldn’t their book be 
used by everybody in all circumstances everywhere, thus killing all 
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birds in sight with one stone? Perhaps Dr Abbott has succumbed to 
this temptation, for the modest booklet of 1957, usefully offering 
(for sevenpence) a translation of the Irish Catechism into simple 
everyday language, has now been enlarged into a pretty full aid book 
“designed to work with or without a printed catechism” for teachers 
in all “primary and continuation schools”, also for converts and for 
parents teaching their children, and also to “help priests to combine 
accuracy with simplicity in their Sunday Mass instructions”, and 
“meant for use in Ireland, Britain, North America and Australia’’. 
And, generously enough, still only tenpence! 

Let it be said at once that it is a remarkable effort, carried out 
with much selective good sense, and calculated to improve religious 
teaching in countries, parishes, or schools, which have lagged behind 
the educational times. Sometimes of course, one wants to stop and 
argue with the author. On the “‘pain of loss” for instance, how far 
is it true to say that “they long to see God but cannot”? And if the 
book were really geared to England, as claimed, it would not have 
said of mixed marriages that they “seldom turn out happy”. But on 
the whole the presentation of doctrine is good of its kind, with many 
a well-considered phrase and many a useful analogy indicated. 

Why then should there be any hesitation to recommend Catechism 
Key as the aid-book to end all aid-books? 

Well, to put the criticism into one word, this book is not 
“scriptural” enough. The doctrine is all there, but cut off from its 
sources. Well, almost. There is no constant reference to the Gospels, 
and of course no awareness of the Old Testament, in other words of 
the liturgical-background. The Trinity is still described without any 
echo of our Lord’s words. The Second Coming of Christ is still 
unlooked-forward-to. The Commandments are still predominantly 
negative, the Sacraments still predominantly juridical. Doctrines 
seem doctrines of the Catechism rather than living words from 
Christ: almost the only point where His words are given real 
prominence is the founding of the Church. It is as if the book said: 
““Here are some texts which prove that the Church is the Church of 
Christ. As for all these other doctrines, you must believe them 
because the Church says so.” That is not the Gospel, though it may 
be correct as far as it goes. 

In his foreword the author says that this Catechism Key ‘“‘makes 
complete sense on its own. However, especially when instructing 
children, the teacher will, of course, supply additional ‘upholstery’, 
e.g. pictures, stories, hymns, drawings, jokes, practical demonstra- 
tions, concrete objects, apt examples, particularly examples of virtue”. 
One might guess that the scriptural sources too are part of the 
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‘upholstery’, but they should be more than that, they are the Prince 
of Denmark in this particular play. 

These criticisms are worth making because the little book is so 
effective in its way, and we hope it may do much good as a bridge 
to still better things. 


Understanding the Parables. By Francis L. Filas, s.j. Pp. 168. (Burns 
Oates. 215.) : 


The more one reads the Gospels the more one realizes that the spear- 
head of our Lord’s message, or better perhaps the driving idea 
behind it, the idea which made his death necessary to Caiphas and 
Co. was not simply God’s love for man, but God’s love precisely for 
all men; the extension of God’s People to embrace the whole of man- 
kind. It was the one thing He could never say publicly in plain 
terms, yet His enemies could not fail to sense it and accused Him 
(correctly from their diehard point of view) of “destroying the 
Temple”. All flesh was to see the salvation of God—this was the 
idea that gave a revolutionized meaning to Moses and the prophets, 
and it is the idea that colours almost all the parables, even those like 
the Prodigal Son which at first sight seem unconnected with it. Fr 
Filas perhaps hardly brings this point out fully, but he does in 
scholarly and readable fashion what he sets out to do, namely to 
provide, as the sub-title of the book says, “a popular explanation”. 
It gives successfully all the background information about first- 
century life and thought in Palestine, which will help the reader to 
see what our Lord was saying, whether to His contemporaries or to 
us. 

The author usefully reiterates again and again that we must not 
make theological arguments—on the number of the elect for in- 
stance—out of the pictorial details in the parable. (Yet we go on 
doing this, and one has heard a serious theologian quite passionately 
prove the materiality of hell-fire from the words of Dives, quia crucior 
in hac flamma.) Fr Filas, who by the way is a member of the faculty of 
Loyola University, deals not only with the regular parables but 
with all those brief parables-in-germ or comparisons, such as the 
Salt losing its savour, or the Friends of the Bridegroom: sixty-six 
altogether. Fr C. C. Martindale contributes a helpful introduction, 
and we can easily agree with him when he thinks “that the Jews 
liked being talked to in that way. And even since our Lord was him- 
self truly a Jew, living at that time and in that place, that He himself 
enjoyed recounting parables, and enjoyed catching the eye of some- 
one who had seen the point.” 

F. M. 
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From School to Work, Book 3. By John Cullen. (Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuis is the final part (summer term) of a secondary-modern religion 
textbook for the school-leaving class, boys and girls; the previous 
Parts have already been noticed in THe Ciercy Review. (A 
Teacher’s Guide is promised.) Quite rightly the topics are 
chosen with a view to the next few years of the young reader’s 
life, especially the work-motif and the love-motif, both brought 
into close connexion with the sacraments and prayer-life. The 
writing is admirable for the purpose, and there are hardly ever two 
pages of print facing each other without one photograph at least, 
usually well enough chosen. Naturally the critic finds things to criti- 
cize. Along with all popular writers, this book over-states infallibility 
when trying to put it into non-technical terms. The description of 
the first Pentecost is mistaken when it draws a Hollywoodland picture 
of the whole city of Jerusalem in panic at the mighty wind: we must 
get our facts right, this event is something that really happened, and 
it didn’t happen that way. Then again, Pentecost was indeed fire 
from heaven, but (in spite of the Lawgiving on Sinai and the offer- 
tory of Whit Monday’s Mass) the Pentecostal flame is not best 
symbolized by a photo of lightning-flashes in a nocturnal storm-sky 
(page 15). On marriage the material is pretty good, but in the next 
edition we hope that the routine story of Onan (however did it get 
in here?) will have been eliminated. 


The Gospel in Pictures. By Mary Devitt (Burns Oates—Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) 


An excellent life of our Lord, all in Scriptural language simplified 
from Knox. The main feature is the spirited drawings by Elsie 
Walker, often spreading across two pages. The book is aimed at 
lower-junior-age, and would make a fine First Communion present. 
The incidents are well chosen from the doctrinal point of view, 
though one could perhaps have wished also for Peter’s Confession, 
Transfiguration, and some indication of the coming Passion, which 
here comes rather as an unexplained bolt from the blue. 


F. H..D. 


The Mass. Filmstrip. 36 frames. Colour. Photography by Frank 
Vallely. Notes by Dom Laurence Bévenot, 0.s.B. (Educational 
Productions Ltd. 255.) 


Some years ago, Educational Productions brought out a Filmstrip 
for juniors on the Sacrament of Penance which will hold its own for 
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many years with the many excellent productions now coming in 
from the Continent. 

In the same way the present strip has succeeded in condensing 
the whole action of the Mass into only thirty-six frames; and, thanks 
to the commentary of Dom Bévenot, nothing essential has been 
omitted. 

Since the Mass is a drama, the strip could be used for either 
junior, senior, or adult audiences, especially where time or oppor- 
tunity did not permit the showing of the much more detailed strip 
produced by St Paul’s Films (200 frames £2). 

Some minor criticisms, Nowadays, colour transparencies have 
reached such a high scale of perfection that one expects every frame 
to be technically perfect. These pictures were taken in the Benedic- 
tine Church at Workington, Cumberland, and there were obviously 
difficulties with the lighting and background. The consequence is 
that six frames (7, 19, 20, 22, 28, 29) are a little overexposed leading 
to slight “‘burning out” of the celebrant’s vestments. One frame (31) 
suffers from underexposure, and occasionally the background is 
fussy and detracts from the central action. In frame 5, for example, 
the eye is attracted to some out of focus flowers instead of to the 
Celebrant intoning the Gloria. One frame (17) would be better if 
turned at right angles. 

In the commentary, I, personally, would prefer the expression 
“‘Fore-Mass” to “Mass of the Catechumens” as expressing better the 
unity of the whole Mass, but this is a personal predeiiction and the 
commentary is a marvel of condensation. 

I would emphasize again that these are ae criticisms. The 
overexposure may, in any case, be rectified in future copies. So long 
as the priest celebrates Holy Mass with his back to the people at an 
altar far away against the East wall, there will be need of films such 
as this in order that the people may picture to themselves what he 
is actually doing, and thereby obtain a better ee of 
how they might participate in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass with 
at least that interior active participation which the Church so 
ardently desires. 


G. C. D. 
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The Right Reverend Monsignor Canon 
GEORGE D. SMITH 


R. 5. P. 


IT 1s with sorrow and a deep sense of loss that THz CLERGY REVIEW 
records the death of Monsignor Smith, Editor for over twenty-one 
years. He died on the 11 November 1960 at St Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
where he had been under the devoted care of the Blue Nuns. He was 
buried on Friday, the 18 November, at St Edmund’s College, Ware. 


Canon Smith, as he then was, became Editor in June 1939. He 
had to steer the Review through the difficult war and post-war 
years, but, despite the problems he faced, the Review steadily 
gained in position and influence under his skilful editorship. He had 
great sureness of judgement both in theology and practical matters, 
an enviable gift of lucid expression and an ability for careful atten- 
tion to detail. These are the qualities remembered by the many 
students whom he taught at St Edmund’s and they gave the 
REviEw its distinctive character. The same clarity and reliability 
associated with his lectures were increasingly recognized in the 
Review he edited. This brought him frequent tributes, sometimes 
coming from afar, which he deeply appreciated. He is sure now of 
the warm gratitude and prayerful remembrance of all his readers. 


Others will speak elsewhere of his long and fruitful work at St 
Edmund’s College, where he was professor of dogmatic theology for 
thirty-four years, 1918-52. Tributes will be paid to his writings, 
which rightly earned for him a wide reputation and caused regret 
that he did not give us more. Without minimizing these achieve- 
ments, we can truly say that THz CLERGY Review came to occupy a 
favoured place in his thoughts and was the means whereby he 
exerted his greatest influence. Unstintingly he gave it of his time, 
skill and learning. He actively edited every number right up to the 
October issue of this year. It is a remarkable record of patient 
industry and generous use of many talents. 


The death of Canon Mahoney, his close collaborator for many 
years, affected him deeply. Few thought that his own death would 
come so soon afterwards. It is strange to think of THe CrLercy 
Review as without either of these two great men. Their spirit will 
continue to pervade its pages for a long time. They both lie together 
in the crypt of St Edmund’s College, and readers will associate them 
in their Masses and prayers. 

Beati mortui, qui in Domino moriuntur. Amodo jam dicit Spiritus ut 
requiescant a laboribus suis: opera enim illorum sequuntur illos. 





